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CHAPTER I. 



" Meek and lowly, pnre and holy, 
Chief among the * blessed three,' 
Turning sadness into gladness, 
Heaven-bom art thou. Charity ! " 

— Charles Jeffebts. 

" The spirit of beauty is everywhere." — Dawes. 

'' A PENNY for your thoughts, my dear," said 
Mr. Leslie, the Eector of Ashdown, putting 
his hand upon the glossy tresses of his 
daughter's hair ; on whose small well-shaped 
head the setting sun sent a flood of ^Q.V<is,'^ 
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light, making it look like a crown of glory- 
round the sweet thoughtful face. 

Ashdown Eectory was one of the cosiest 
and pretti^t of village rectories, situated in 
a sheltered valley, with wood covered hills 
rising high on either side ; and the drawing- 
room of Ashdown Eectory was one of the 
cosiest and prettiest of rooms, opening upon 
a neatly kept lawn, which sloped down- 
. wards to a murmuring stream, dancing and 
rippling as it hurried on its way. The lawn 
was surrounded by gay flowers and fine 
trees, looking more than usually lovely in 
the golden light of the evening sun. The 
low windows of the snug apartment gave 
charming peeps of the beauty so lavishly 
spread around by the all-bounteous Hand, 
which has made "this world so fair," to 
soothe and cheer His children in their pas- 
sage through it — while glimpses of the grey 
old tower of the village church, with its taper- 
ing spire " pointing ever heavenward," might 
be caught through an opening in the trees ; 
y carrying the thoughtful mind from " earth's 
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inany voices/' upward to that eternal beauty, 
which "eye hath not seen, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive/' 
Seated by one of the open windows was 
the Eector's only child, — sweet Amy Leslie, 
dearer than are generally " only daughters," 
the treasure bequeathed to the widowed 
father nearly twenty years before^ by his 
bride of a year, who died at her birth* She 
was apparently absorbed in gazing at the 
lovely view stretched out before her — ^but 
whatever was the subject of her thoughts, it 
occupied them so entirely, that she did not 
hear Mr. Leslie enter the room, and it was 
not till his touch, accompanied by the obser- 
vation, "A penny for your thoughts, my dear/' 
roused her from her abstraction, that she 
perceived her father* 

Turning round with a smile, she exclaimed, 

" papa, how you startled me! " 

"What, are you pondering so^ deeply. 

Amy, that you did not hear me come into 

the room, nor even attend to my liberal 

offer?" 
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" I was thinking about Millie Evans, papa/' 

"Ah! a sensible, clever, straightforward, 
good sort of girl; quite a credit to our 
schools." 

WeU— yes— but— " 

You do not seem quite to agree with me." 

" Oh yes, indeed I do ; Millie is all that 
you say, and more than ordinarily promising, 
and painstaking in her lessons and school 
duties, but-^'' 

"Well," said the Rector smiling, "Well, 
my dear, what about the but ? " 

" It is that which puzzles me, and I think 
I can only answer your question with an- 
other, what is the defect in Millie's character 
which causes her not to be generally liked ? 
for that she is no favourite with her school- 
fellows, it is very easy to see.*' 

"You think she is not,*' said the Hector 
thoughtfully. "What has made you form 
this opinion?" 

" I cannot tell you ; but I know that it is 
so, and that, estimable as Millie is in many 
respects, I am inclined to agree with her 
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companions in their feelings respecting her. 
The very fact that she is such a promising 
girl, such a credit to the school, as you say, 
papa, makes mo more anxious about her, and 
more desirous to find out what it is that is 
wanting in her character; particularly as I 
know her to be ambitious to distinguish 
herself, in order to become a schoolmis- 
tress/' 

" Has anything occurred to-day, out of the 
ordinary course, to set you musing so deeply 
upon Millie's character 1 " 

" Yes ; I will tell you. You know that the 
Committee of the Horticultural Society have 
offered a prize for the best collection of wild 
flowers made by girls and boys under the age of 
fifteen, and that the Exhibition of the Society 
takes place on the 25th. To-morrow, being 
Midsummer Day, and a school holiday, the 
greater number of the school girls are going, 
after the morning service, into the Longford 
Woods, and home by the river, to gather the 
flowers. The girls are quite wild about the 
expedition; and when I visited the ackc^ciL 
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this afternoon, I found the little ones- with 
most' piteous looks upon their wee faces, 
because Miss Wilson was doubting the wis- 
dom of their accompanying the elder girls. 
*Let them go, poor little dears,' I exclaimed; 
'we can trust them to some of the steady girls ; 
there wiU be Millie Evans and Louisa Bright 
to take care of them.' 

" ' Oh ! but please. Miss Amy,' said Jessie 
Pratt, ' Millie Evans is not going.* 

" ' Not going ! I am very sorry, poor Millie, 
what a. disappointment for her.' 

" ' No, but, please Miss, 'tis Millie herself, 
she doesn't care to go.' 

" ' You must mistake, my dear,' I replied, 
' it is impossible Millie should not wish to 
go with you all, on such a pleasant excur- 
sion. The walk will be quite a treat, and I 
must manage to have some little feast for 
you in the wood.' 

" This promise of course was looked upon 
as offering additional attractions, and great 
was the pleasure it afforded, but as soon as 
the tumult of thanks gave the opportunity for 
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a little voice to be heard, Mary Wood ex- 
claimed, — 

'* ' Please Miss, Millie said herself she 
didn't see the use of going! She is too old to 
get a prize for the flowers you know, and so 
she said it wouldn't be no kind of jpleasure to 
her/ 

" ' But many of the girls are too old to 
obtain a prize,' I said, * but they will take 
pleasure in working for the others, and I 
should think Millie would like to help you ; 
besides there are her brothers and sisters to 
take charge of.' 

"'Yes, Miss,' exclaimed Jessie Pratt eagerly, 
' here's little Jeanie Evans most crying her 
eyes out, because she thinks her mother will 
not let her go without Millie; but Millie 
said there was no call for her to waste her 
time in seeing after them, they might all 
bide at home for her, and so she wouldn't tire 
herself out about a parcel of nonsense that 
wasn't any use to her.' 

" Knowing Jessie to be of an envious 
disposition, very jealous of MQlie, and clotc^- 
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sequently pleased with the opportunity 
of speaking to her disadvantage, I turned 
to the other girls. 'But you all seem to 
think the treat proposed for to-morrow will 
be such fun, surely Millie will be of the 
same opinion, and will like to join you.' 

"'No, no. Miss, not Millie,' exclaimed 
several voices. 

" ' But why not MiUie ? ' 

"'Please Miss,' exclaimed a chorus of 
young voices, 'Millie's not like us.' 'She 
doesn't care for our fun,' ' Millie doesn't like 
what we like ; ' and, ' Miss please, we don't 
think she cares much for any of us,' 'nor 
for being with us;' and *I am sure we do 
not care to have her.' These, and a great 
many similar sentences were shouted out in 
reply to iny question, but in the din of such 
a Babel of voices, it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the speakers, or to understand every 
word they said; but the purport was clear 
enough, ' they did not care for Millie, because 
Millie did not care for them;' and it was 
thinking over this scene, and the questiona 
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it gave rise to, which set me musing so 
deeply as I rested, waiting for you." 

"And is the result of your meditations 
satisfactory ? or rather, I should say, has my 
sage little daughter arrived at any conclusion 
respecting Millie's character ? " said the 
Eector, smiHng kindly. 

" I am not very wise, you know, papa, and 
cannot work out things as you do; but I 
fancy the fault in MUlie is thinking too 
much of, and about, herself; and that which 
is 'wanting^ in her character is sympathy 
with others. She is not exactly selfish, in 
the common acceptation of the word, for I 
have seen her put to some inconvenience to 
help people when actually asked to do so. 
But she is locked up in Millie, and in Millie's 
own concerns; and she does not interest 
herself nor care about other people's feelings 
or wishes. I cannot explain more clearly, 
but / know what I mean." 

" And I think," said Mr. Leslie, interrupt- 
ing her, *' I also know what you mean. She 
is wanting in Christian love, — in that ' charity 
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which seeketh not her own.' She might 
perhaps do some great thing if the necessity 
was pointed out to her, but she has not that 
true spirit of ^love' which would prompt 
her ' to fulfil the law of Christ ;' nor can she 
'rejoice with them that do rejoice,' nor 
* weep with them that weep/ I must watch 
Millie, for I am greatly interested in her, 
not only for her own sake, but for her 
mother s, and for your mother's sake too, 
dear child, by whom Mrs. Evans was de- 
servedly cherished as a most faithful and 
devoted servant. There, Miss Leslie," he 
added, producing a penny, " I must acknow- 
ledge you have earned the fee I offered as 
the price of your meditations. And now, 
having wrinkled your forehead, and puzzled 
your little head enough for one evening, 
come and give me my tea, and we will take 
a walk afterwards, and talk over what can 
be done towards helping forward the arrange- 
ments for to-morrow, so as to give as much 
pleasure as possible to the girls and boys." 
'' Thank you, thank you, you best of papas. 
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how kind and good you are," was Amy's joy- 
ful reply; and the Eector, as he took his 
seat, and merrily discussed plans with his 
daughter, thought, with thankfulness, that 
in her, at least, the grace of " charity " was 
conspicuous, in thoughtful love and care for 
all around her. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

" Charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. 

Doth not behave itself unseemly, 
Seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked — 
Beareth all things." 

— 1 Cor. xiii 4, 5, 7. 

Amelia, or Millie Evans, as she was generally 
called, was the daughter of a very intelligent 
carpenter in the village of Ashdown. He 
was a Welshman by birth, but having taken 
some contract work in the neighbourhood^ 
he saw, and fell in love with the pretty 
maid of Mrs. Leslie, who had brought hex 
from her home far away. He was easily 
persuaded to settle at Ashdown, while he 
waited for his bride that was to be, as soon 
as her young mistress could part with her. 
The death of Mrs. Leslie set her free to fulfil 
her marriage contract before the two years 
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had elapsed, which she had fixed upon as 
the probable period at which she cotdd leave 
her. She continued at the rectory till she 
had seen little Missie safe in the charge of a 
good and faithful nurse, and then David 
Evans brought her to the comfortable home 
he had so carefully got ready for her. Millie 
was the eldest of a large family, and Millie's 
mother, whose health had been very delicate 
since her marriage, had a hard struggle to 
keep them all neat and tidy. She did her 
best, however, and David Evans, a steady 
God-fearing man, made her an excellent hus- 
band. David had had a good education for 
his station (considering the kind of instruction 
which had been given in his young days), and 
he valued learning in others. He was very 
pleased with, and proud of, Millie, and had 
continued her at school long past the usual 
age. Her great ambition was to be a certifi- 
cated governess, and with this aim in view 
she was engaged in various studies all the 
day long. Her mother would gladly have 
had her services at home, to hel^ hex vei \NKt 
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work among her brothers and sisters ; but as 
David Evans' ideas and wishes agreed with 
those of his daughter, the good wife would 
not hint at her own wants, nor let her vexa- 
tions and trials with her young family be 
suspected by him. By Millie, who might 
have been a better judge of them, they were 
never observed, her thoughts were entirely 
centred on her success at school, her plans 
and her desires. Her mother's pale face and 
look of weariness were too habitual to call 
for notice on her part. It must not be sus- 
pected that Millie was a bad girl, or even an 
unfeeling one. This was far from being the 
case. She felt sincere sorrow for her mother's 
delicate health, and would have been very 
much surprised had any one accused her of 
neglecting home pleasures and home duties. 
She was one example among many, of those 
who (in difiFerent ways), make duties for them- 
selves, instead of attending properly to those 

already marked out for them. 

• • • • • ' 

"Millie, Millie," called out her brother 
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John, a strong boisterous urchin of about 
twelve years, on the morning of the day 
alluded to by Amy Leslie, midsummer day, 
with the air deliciously soft, warm, and frag- 
rant, as midsummer day should be, " Millie, 
the weather is made for us, — Queen's weather, 
master told us yesterday ; well, the Queen 
can't have better weather for her treats than 
we have to-day. Shan't we have fun, just a 
bit ? Hurrah ! " " Yes, isn't it prime," echoed 
Dick, his younger brother, " but what did 
master mean by Queen's weather, Jack ?" 

" Well, he says he does, the Queen always 
has fine weather when she goes out for a 
holiday ; she orders it afore, I 'spose, so she 
always has it." 

Jack winked at his elder brother Davie, as 
Dick opened his round eyes at this piece of 
information, but as Jack merely continued 
his occupation of jumping over the chairs, 
which he had left off to answer him, he did 
not press the point about the Queen and her 
weather any further just then. " Millie, you 
will go with us to-day, won't you ?" whiaft.^ 
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little Jeanie. " Of course she will ; come, 
Millie, wake up, don't you hear ? Give her a 
pull, Jeanie." 

Jeanie obeyed this injunction with more 
zeal to Jack's orders than regard to Millie's 
occupation. She was engaged in calculating 
a sum with the miljk jug in her hand, and 
the consequence was, that the milk was spilt 
over Jeanie's clean frock. 

" There, now, just see what you have done, 
you naughty, troublesome children," said 
Millie very angry. 

" What you have done, sister, it is, I think," 
said Jack slily. 

"Pretty work you have given me," she 
added, taking a cloth to wipe the floor, " I 
shall have to dress you over again, Jeanie." 

" And I don't think I have a clean frock, 
sister, what shall I do ?" 

" You should have listened to Jack when 
he called you, instead of doing your poking 
old sum when you are getting breakfast 
ready," 6aid Davie, the eldest brother. 

" Never you mind, it does not signify to 
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you, and as to Jeanie, I don't think it wUl 
matter, for I don't suppose mother will let 
her go to-day without me," answered MUlie, 
rather crossly, for she was put out out in 
her calculations, and was not pleased. 

"Now don't fire up, MiQie," said Davie 
good humouredly, " I meant no harm, only 
master used to tell me we couldn't do things 
well, more than one at a time, and as to little 
Jean, I hope you'll manage so as she has her 
treat, poor little girl, I don't like to see her 
pipe her eye." 

^'You must go yourself, sister," put in 
Jack; "mustn't she, mother?" addressing 
gentle Mrs. Evans, who just then came in 
from the back kitchen where she had been 
busy preparing breakfast. 

"Go where, dears?" inquired his mother, 
who, on household " cares intent," had for- 
gotten what an important day it was to her 
youngsters. 

" Well, I declare if that isn't good, mother, 
you have forgot all about the girls' treat to 
Longford wood, to gather flowers for tha ^x.\m 
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they are going to give to-morrow, for the 
best and prettiest bunch of wild flowers, and 
Miss Leslie, she said all the boys up to 
twelve years of age might go too, 'cause the 
old boys can get their flowers by themselves, 
they are able to take care of themselves. 
Not but what I could do that well enough 
of course," he added, afraid of lowering his 
dignity in the opinion of his brothers and 
sisters, " only I shall go with the girls, be- 
cause I think it will be prime fun/' 

"But what is my wee lamb crying for ?" 
said the kind mother, taking the slight form 
of the pretty delicate little girl in her arms. 

" 'Cause she's afraid you won't let her go 
with us to-day." 

" Of course I will, my little darlings." 

" But without Millie ?" persisted Jack. 

"Millie will certainly go with you. I 
cannot send either Dick, Tom, or Jeanie 
without Millie to see after them." 

"Then they must stay at home," began 
Millie vehemently, but seeing the look of as- 
tonishment on her mother's face, she added 
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more gently, " I can't go, mother, indeed I 
can't, so don't ask me, please don't, I have so 
much to do ; I can't afford the time, indeed 
I can't Besides what's the use of it ? run- 
ning and tearing about with the children is 
not at all in my way, you know, and I call 
it real waste of time," 

" You surprise me, Millie, ' waste of time,' 
when you can give pleasure to your little 
brothers and sisters, and to me, as well as to 
your companions ; for you know how much 
it will please me to think that you have your 
eye upon the little ones, — and even if the 
walk is not, as you say, exactly the thing you 
like — which I scarcely believe — ^you will gain 
more good from your unselfish conduct, than 
any poring over books will do you." 

" Thee hadst better go, lass," said her father, 
who had come home for breakfast, while the 
argument was going on, "a day's holiday 
will do thee good, and brighten thee up." 

" Oh no, father, please don't you go 
against me. I have so much to do in pre- 
paring for this next examination, and I da 
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SO want to stand high, and top 
can; and there's Ann Briggs 
Hart, they have so much more 
have ; and then there's Jessie 
that envious, she'd do anything 
and she hates me like poison, I 

" Lass, lass, I will not have tl 
hate indeed ! for shame ! thee -v 
good old Watt's hymns again, I 

" But, father," insisted Mi 
ahaahed. " I have nothing to 
flower prize ; so what should I cq 

" It would seem kind to your s 
to take pleasure in their pleasi 
he Parson and Miss Amy would 

"Why, what difference can 
them 1 and as for the girls, the 
me, I know, and I don't care tc 
ask me, please father don't," pL 

" Who does not want you ? ar 
you care to do?" asked Susan 
her school companions, who ca: 
cottage just as breakfast was fin 

" Oh, the old Btory, Susan. I 
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word was not in her vocabulary, and she 
could not comprehend it. 

** I do not know what it means exactly, 
but father said so, and I am sure he knows. 
I feel certain sure it is something to do with 
marrying, but we shall see,— so you will 
come, MilKe; wont you ? Put away your old 
books to please ma" 

Millie hesitated, — she liked Susan, and 
she liked Katie "Wood. The temptation was 
great But then rose the idea of the oppor- 
tunity of getting before the others ; and that 
was a temptation greater stilL 

" I can't go ; I really can't. Jeanie's best 
at home, mother ; she is safe to catch cold ; 
and the boys can get on very well without 
ma" 

*' Oh, Millie," sobbed Jeanie, " you would 
not be so cross." 

"I will take care of Jeanie," said good- 
natured Susan Hart, seeing the child's dis- 
tress, and indignant at Millie's selfishness 
and indifference, "trust her to me, Mrs. 
Evans, I will take care of her :" and she meant 
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what she said when she promised. Susan's 
intentions were always good, but easily led 
away, alas! her practice was not equal to 
her professions and wishes. 

" Send away the tears out of those little 
eyes, pretty one," said David to his little 
daughter, " it wiU be all right now." 

"You shall go with Susan, my sweet 
lamb," said Mrs. Evans, stroking the child's 
pretty hair. And the gentle tone and tender 
caress by which her words were accompanied, 
after circumstances stamped indelibly upon 
the memory of both the sisters. 

"And so you won't come," said Susan 
testily ; " I declare I don't believe you care 
a pin for any one but yourself." 

*' Oh, Susan," said Millie, hurt at the in- 
sinuation. 

" Well, any way you do not care enough 
to put yourseK out of the way for any one's 
pleasure but your own, so good-bye, and 
spend your day as you like, I shan't worry 
myself about you any more. We'll enjoy 
ourselves without her, won't we, Jeanie ;" and 
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kissing the child, Susan left the cottage, ac- 
companied by David Evans as far as the 
garden, to get some plants he had promised to 
Susan's father. 

Millie felt very angry after Susan's depar- 
ture, and gave vent to her feelings by mak- 
ing an unnecessary noise and bustle in wash- 
ing up the breakfast things, very trying to 
her mother, whose nerves, in her delicate 
state of health, were very irritable. She, 
however, refrained from speaking to her, 
hoping that Millie was seeing her conduct in 
its proper light, and that conscience was 
perhaps a better monitor than words. But 
it was not so; Millie was by no means 
awakened to the unamiableness of her be- 
haviour; to the want of modesty, respect, 
and love, which she had displayed. She was 
feeling injured, not repentant; cross, not 
vexed; and the climax to her anger was 
given by Jack, who, seeing his sister's im- 
patient movements, and guessing at the 
cause, hummed some words in which " cross- 
patch " formed part of the ditty, accompany- 
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ing his song by dodging about within sight 
of his sister, holdmg up his fingers crossed 
to attract her attention. 

At another time, even if Millie had noticed 
the action, it would only have been by some 
good-natured observation, for she was by no 
means an ill-tempered girl; but now, she 
was thoroughly out of humour, and forget- 
ting the deference due to her mother, and 
her dignity of position, as the elder sister, 
and scholar of the family, she made a dart 
at Jack, and gave him a box on the ears. 

'* Millie ! " said her mother, " Millie, you 
are vexed with yourself, and are therefore 
out of temper ; but punish yourself, lass, not 
your little brother." 

Millie coloured. She was not at all angry 
with herself: why should her mother be 
vexed with her ? She had done no wrong. 
The blame, if blame there was, rested with 
others who cpuld not see nor sympathise 
with her high designs, — her talents, her pre- 
ference of duty to pleasure. This was Millie's 
feeling; and as she could not say so much. 
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in words to her mother, she showed her dis- 
pleasure by complaining of her brother. 

"Jack grows troublesome, mother, and 
ought to be corrected; no boy should be 
allowed to be impertinent to those older than 
himself:" forgetting in the heat of temper, 
that she was setting an example of disre- 
spect, by failing in that tone of affectionate 
deference with which she usually spoke to 
her mother. And she added : " Everybody 
is unreasonable to-day, I think. I mean of 
course Susie and the boys. Here am I 
keeping away from a day's amusement on 
purpose to improve myseK, and David, Susan, 
and the girls, and even you, mother, seem to 
think me as wrong as if I was doing it for 
pleasure." She looked up at her mother, 
surprised that she did not speak. A faint, 
sad smile passed for one moment over Mrs. 
Evans* face, but she answered gravely, — 

"Do you not think that it may be to 
please yourself that you stay away? Per- 
haps Susan considers it as much a duty to 
take care of your brothers and sisters, and to 
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give pleasure to them, and to your friends, 
as it is to be book-learned," added her mother 
quietly. 

" Yes, yes, my lass," said her father who 
had come in while her mother was speaking, 
" Mother's right ; it is better to be kind than 
clever." 

*' Oh, father, and you, too, don't care about 
my learning ; I thought you were very differ- 
ent." 

"Ay, ay, lassie, I care about it — ^perhaps 
a bit o'er much, — but depend upon it 
mother's right: 'tis better to be good than 
LEARNED any way, but 'tis possible to be both, 
and I should be proud to see my little MiUie 
a God-fearing, loving mistress of a well- 
ordered school. That I should — and please 
God we may see something of the kind. So 
don't fret, lass, and never grudge a minute of 
time to mother and the wee bits of things, if 
so be thee can pleasure them," said David 
Evans kindly. 

As Millie took up her hat to go to church 
she turned to her mother with, " WeU^ I did 
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tlunk you would have been glad to have me 
with you?" 

''If you stay at home to help me, well, 
yes, for it will be thoughtful of you ; and I 
shall give Mary Pritchard leave to go to her 
mother instead of being with me. Still, I 
should feel more comfortable like if I knew 
you had your eye on Jeanie ; the child will 
mind a blink of the eye from you when her 
spirits are at the highest." 

" Oh, Susan will take care of her, never 
fear," answered Millie, going quickly out of 
the house lest her mother should add some- 
thing that would oblige her to give up her 
own way. Her father took up his tools and 
followed, shaking his head every now and then 
as he mused on the character of his daughter. 
. • . . • 

" And so, Millie, you will not go with us 
after all," said her kind friend Miss Leslie, 
looking rather vexed, as after giving her little 
sister into Susan Hart's care, Millie stood at 
the gate of the churchyard watching the de- 
parture of the merry group of school girls. 
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Mr. Leslie's groom, John Wood, was stand- 
ing at the head of his horse, with the cart 
full of good things. His pretty sister Katie 
stood near. She had been trying her powers 
of persuasion, but Millie was obstinate. 
" We will have a nice long talk to-morrow," 
little heeding that "to-morrow" belongs to 
none of us. We cannot tell "what a day may 
bring forth." " You won't want me to-day, 
Katie?"she addedarchly," if all tales are true." 

Katie blushed, as she smiled a happy con- 
scious smile, and said, "I do want you 
though, Millie ; when we are happy we do 
want our friends ; it is so natural to wish 
them to share our happiness." 

Katie was to go in the cart with John, and 
Susan whispered to Millie, "I heard Mr. 
Leslie tell James that he and his sister might 
go too, and that Eachael Bennett had best be 
with Katie and James to take care of the 
little boys." 

Miss Leslie's pretty pony was brought to 
the gate of the churchyard, and looked so 
proud and pleased as he arched his head 
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under his mistress's gentle touch, — lookup, 
the girls said, ''as if he was as happy to go 
out to the wood as they were.** 

Millie was astonished and annoyed; it had 
never entered her head that Miss Leslie 
would accompany the party. Here was an 
opportunity she had missed of showii^ off to 
Miss Amy her superior knowledge of the 
names and properties of plants ! It was too 
late now, however, to change her plans, so, 
merely muttering something in a low tone of 
voice to the effect, " Mother's all alone, Miss 
Amy," in reply to Miss Leslie's observation, 
she was turning away, when she encountered 
a'searching glance from the Eector's daughter. 
Millie's face became scarlet xmder the gaze of 
those truthful eyes. She knew that it was 
not kindness to her mother that made her re- 
fuse her companionship to her schoolmates, 
but a wilful determination to get off the 
trouble of having to take care of little chil- 
dren, and ** half break her back in gathering 
flowers of no use to herself," as she had been 
saying to herself all along. 
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" It is kind and right of you to think of 
your good mother, Millie," said Miss Leslie 
gravely but kindly, " and I hope you will 
enjoy your holiday with her." Then giving 
the rein to her pretty pony, he pranced 
proudly off at a swift canter to join the 
happy school girls. 
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CHAPTER III. 

** If God has made this World so fair, 
Where sin and death abound ; 
How beautiful beyond compare, 
Will Paradise be found. ** 

— Montgomery 



The path to Longford Grove led through r 
'■ meadow lands, and. rural lanes over B< 

tham Heath, brilliant with golden gorse, 
the small wood in which the rural f^te was 
take place, where some fine trees gave p 
mise of a welcome shelter. There was 
bridle path the whole way, so that Ai 
Leslie's pony, Eose, a pretty, gentle creatu 
well known to the school girls, and almost 
great a favourite with them as his kind a 
good misi^ress, could carry her by the sa: 
the entire way. The Eector's cart, w: 
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Eachel Bennett and Katie, went round by 
the road to the place appointed, and James 
Bennett took his boisterous companions by a 
different path across the fields. The bridle 
path alluded to, though in many places 
narrow, was wide enough to admit of one or 
more of Amy's pupils walking by the side of 
the pony; and joyous were the girls who 
managed to secure the envied place. As for 
Amy, she was as happy and blythesorae as 
the girls themselves, as she gaily pursued her 
way ; sometimes giving Eose a gentle canter 
as a treat to the docile creature, then turning 
back to rejoin the walkers, and occasionally 
dismounting to giv^ a tiny pet a few minutes' 
ride. She took notice of all by some playful 
or well-timed observation, so that not one 
should feel herself overlooked. She ac- 
cepted with her happy smile and winning 
grace the garlands which her merry compan- 
ions wove for her of honeysuckle, ivies, and 
clematis, embellished by roses ; and with l^er 
hat thus adorned,' and pretty Eose decked 
with the fragrant wreaths, she looked like a 
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veritable " Queen of May," attended by her 
rural court. 

** You must lose no time before beginning 
to gather your 'flowers, girls/' said Louisa 
Bright, one of the pupil teachers to her little 
flock who raced hither and thither, full of fun 
and frolic, ''you have already missed some 
pretty ones, they should gather every thing 
they see, should they not, Miss Amy ? 

"We thought we had better leave the 
flowers till the evening. Miss," observed 
Susan Hart, " they will fade else." 

"I fear by such delay you would miss 
the chance of securing some of the best 
specimens of wild flowers, and I think 
they will not fade if you manage them as I 
suggested yesterday; who remembers what 
I said?" 

"I, I," and "me, me," exclaimed several 
young voices." "See, Miss," added one of 
the little ones timidly, " I have found some 
moss and have wetted it as you told me, and 
have put it at the bottom of my basket, and 
please. Miss Amy, you said if I place the 
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stalks in the moss, the flowers will not 
wither." 

" Quite right, little May, I am glad that 
you were so attentive to what I said Now 
then, be as brisk as bees, and let me see who 
will be the most successful in searching for, 
and discovering, the beauties of field, heath, 
and grove. See under the hedge-side some 
red robin is looking very gay ; that pretty 
pink bind- weed may last a day or two, but it 
will be of no use to gather the beautiful 
white oonvolvoli, they fade so very soon. O 
Susan, how fortunate you are to find such 
lovely fox-gloves, I did not know there was 
one already in blossom." 

Merrily went on the happy groups of 
school girls, singing as thpy went, occasionally 
in triumph rejoicing, as some specimen, un- 
seen or passed over by the others, was dis- 
played, and much good-natured raillery was 
the consequence. My little tale would be 
too drawn out were I to enumerate the various 
treasures^ transferred to their receptacles 
amidst exclamations of pleasure and admir- 
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ation, could I indeed eiiumel^ito the VariottS 

beauties — 

** Blight gems of eftffcli in wliidi pefchiusee W6 690, 
What Eden WM^^what PafadiM may be"^> 

that wait upon a June gathering in meadows, 
fields, and plains* Suffice it to say, the speci- 
mens were numerous and varied. Miss 
Leslie promised the gitls some information 
about their treasures when they should reach 
the wood, and could seat themselves comfort- 
ably to arrange and examine them ; and she 
told them also, that she had copied out 
several verses and pieces of poetry relating 
to flowers she knew they would find, which 
she thought they would like to hear. 

The day continued according to its early 
promise, the air was soft and genial, the path 
wound through lovely and picturesque scenes, 
but though all the party felt, doubtless, un- 
consciously the influence of beauty, Amy 
Leslie was the only one who fully appreciated 
the loveliness. The sky was so blue, scarcely 
a cloud to be seen, save here and thera a 
small fleecy white one,— 
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''As if an Angel in his upward flight. 
Had left hia mantle floating in the air." 

The meadows in the foreground were of 
so bright a green, shading off into every 
variety of hue, and the view which was varied 
and extensive, was shut in by biUs whioh 
showed blue, and far off . • 

** In the hazy distance 
Of the golden month of June," 

whUe at their feet was the river, winding 
its way through the green pastures, and by 
wooded dells, shining like a thread of silver. 
Mr. Leslie had an intense love of nature, and 
had taught Amy to thoroughly appreciate 
its beauties. She loved every inch of her 
native valley, and, well as she wasr acquainted 
with it, she stopped her pony very frequently 
to gaae at and admire different points of in- 
terest ] nevertheless, the heat of the June sun 
made her as thankful as her young com- 
panions to reach the pretty grove, where a 
soft carpet of moss and grass was spread 
under their feet, and gigantic oaks, and 
spreading elms, inade a shade doubly pleasant 
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to them; from the cool contrast it forme( 
to the glare of the heath they had just passe( 
over. 

Here a welcome sight gladdened their eyes 
John, with Katie and Eachel, were engage( 
in unpacking a large hamper, and the deliciou 
scent of the strawberries suggested gratefu 
ideas ; but the huge pile of buns, cake, an( 
bread which were handed out from th 
hamper, with jars containing jam and honej 
completed their delight. 

"Oh! Oh! how nice! what fun!'* wer 
the exclamations by which many testifie 
their joy, while Susan and some of the elde 
girls cried out, — 

" Oh, Miss Amy, it is like what we rea 
about in tales, we never thought we shoul 
have anything so beautiful happen to us." 

John tethered the pony in a place whei 
he could enjoy himself after his own fashio] 
though the girls much wanted to gathe 
grass and feed him themselves. 

James Bennett and his little boys soo 
made their appearance, entering the woe 




" nare mu a grroap of TOty-th««toa iidwMOTtrot tlttla ehlldm 
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from a different direction, and Amy exclaimed 
to her scholars, "If yon are not too tired, 
gather any sticks you can find to make a fire 
where John is* building those few bricks. 
Was it not thoughtful of him to bring 
them 1 " 

As they were running off to execute her 
commission, she said, — 

"After you have made the fire, come back 
to the shade of this large ash, and while the 
kettle is boiling, you shall show me your 
treasures, and I will tell you something about 
them, and will teach you the best way to 
arrange them." 

The girls set themselves with such zeal to 
their task, that the fire was soon blazing, and 
a good supply of sticks was left with Jack 
and the other boys, to feed the fire imder the 
careful superintendence of John and Katie. 
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appropriate, that I copied them last evening. 
They are from a poet's description of June. 
I will read them to you, and we will see how 
many of the flowers he mentions you have 
already gathered : — 

** Our vernal blooms have faded now, for summer is abroad, 
There's thicker foliage on the trees, and greener is the sod. 
You cannot search a wood, or lane, or hec^e, or copsey 

deU, 
But ye shall find a store of flowers, whose charms no song 

can teU. 
It is the month of roses, the sweet-brier, and the thorn ; 
While winking at the sunshine, from out the wholesome 

com. 
The pimpernel thrusts forth its buds of scarlet, closing up 
At every passing shower, or cloiid, the treasures of its 

cup; 
And sweet as a bruised walnut leaf, when first it 'gins to 

fade. 
The lemon scented agrimony perfumes all the glade, 
With topaz blossoms on its stem ; whilst near it, mid the 

wheat. 
Fink belled convolvolus trails out its corals fair and sweet. 

All up and down the cottage walls the honey-suckle 

clambers, 
And o*er the chalky cliffs, bright blue the bugloss decks 

the chambers, 
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Of insects breeding in the rocks ; whilst where clear 

streamlets flow, 
The water-aven's brilliant blossoms make a gallant show 
Near sun-kissed willow trees, round which an odour of 

the rose, 
In garb of gold and emerald, the musky beetle throws ! 
Below the hedge the quaint brown blooms of hound's 

tongue scatter free 
A mice like odour that repels the honey-questing bee ; 
Which also flies the poppy, and its cup of shining red, 
For the safer mallows' lilac flowers, by every roadside 

spread." 

" Oh, thank, you, Miss Amy," said Susan 
Hart, whose father was the gardener at the 
Lawns, a large place situated near Ashdown 
Eectory, " how real and true, thank you for 
reading it, it is" so nice and real like; I wish. 
Miss, you would be so good as to read these 
lines to father, he would be right pleased 
with them, I know." 

"You may have them if you like. I 
fancy we shall see that you have many of 
the flowers which Calder Campbell men- 
tions. The water and boggy specimens we 
must gather on our way home ; if the bog 
does not prove too treacherous. I am half 
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afraid we may not be able to oroas it. Since 
the last rains ; I have not been by the river 
that way." 

"Oh, please Miss," said Susan, "father 
went that way last evening, and he says the 
bog is quite firm. 

" I should not wonder if that is owing to 
the menyanthus, which is so abundant close 
by the river," 

" Men — , what did Miss Amy say ?" whis- 
pered one of the girls. 

"You know the plant mentioned by its 
English name, I dare say, buckbean (or bog- 
bean some oall it). It is a marsh trefoil, 
one of jour handsomest aquatic plants— 
aquatic means water." 

'* I think I know it, Miss, and I, and I,*' 
answered several voices. 

*'The roots of it are so creeping and 
matted that, when it grows in any quantity, 
they often render the boggy ground firm, 
I hope we shall find some, they will add 
greatly to the beauty of your bouquets. As 
your collection seems the largest, Susan, I 
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will begin by examining it* If the others 
have any dififerent specimens they must call 
my attention to them. The rose claims first 
notice, not only on account of its beauty, but 
because it is the royal badge of England. 
The emblem is not depicted a wild rose, but 
it will give interest to our nosegay to ima- 
gine it so, more especially as all the most 
beautiful roses of our gardens are grafted (or 
budded, as the term is) on the stem of the 
wild rose J your father can tell you about 
this, Susan. You remember the book on 
English History in the school library, and 
also the ' Stories of the Civil Wars.' Well, 
all of you that have read these books must 
recollect the account of the battles between 
the rival Houses of York and Lancaster, 
which lasted so many years, and were 
known over Europe as the * Quarrel between 
the Boses,' because the Lancasterians chose 
the red rose, and the Yorkists the white, as 
a mark of distinction. So fearful were these 
wars, that ' Merrie England,' as it used to be 
called, was literally deluged with the noblest 
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blood of her sons. It has been said that no 
fewer than eighty-six thousand people lost 
their lives, some on the scaJBfold, some in the 
battle-field. At last the two Eoses were 
united into one by the marriage of Henry 
VIL, of the House of Lancaster, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward IV., of the House 
of York, and so became the royal badge of 
England." 

" The rose is ted, tlie rose is wliit^, 
The rose is pleasant to the sight, 
Now both its hues in one unite 
To crown the brows of loyalty I 
Strife took the white rose for its cres^^ 
But concord placed it in her vest, 
Where deep it blushed upon her breasty 

To wed the tree of liberty ; 
And while it blooms as freedom's guest-, 

There let it ever be." 

" Is not the rose sometimes called Eglan- 
tine, Miss Amy?" asked Susan; "father told 
me it was." 

"Yes, the sweet-briar. Ah, you hare a 
piece. WeU, this is the Eglantine the poets 
write about ; though Milton a great English 
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poet, calls the honeysuckle the ' twisted Eg- 
lantine/ But what are you searching for 
now, Louisa ? " 

" The badge of Scotland, Miss ; this is it, is 
it not ? " answered Louisa Bright, a pupil- 
teacher, holding up a thistle. 

" The thistle certainly, but not this, though 
it is often so called. Botanists are much 
divided in opinion as to which of the thistles 
is the real emblem of Scotland. The badge 
as drawn is most like the ' musk thistle,' a 
very handsome plant; you have it, Susan. 
The motto used by the 'Knights of the 
Thistle' is in English, *No one touches me 
with impunity. ' The Scotch rendering is very 
appropriate, — * You mauna meddle w^' me !' " 

"How very funny, Miss, and how true; 
but what kind is this, please, Miss, with the 
white veins on the leaves ?" 

" The early botanists called it * our lady's 
thistle;' and I see you have also the pretty 
plaited - leafed ' lady's mantle,' properly 
called 'our lady's mantle.' These plants, and 
many others, were in former times connected 
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with the honours paid to the Virgin Mary. 
Can you tell me what botanist means 1 " 

" Yes, Miss, a person who is learned in 
plants. Father says he's a bit of a botanist /' 

"Very likely, Susan. Has he told you 
anything about the seed-down of plants ? " 

" Not much, Miss, only that we must not 
blow away the seeds near the garden, be- 
cause they make a heap of plants come up." 

" Very true ; the seed of the common 
thistle, it has been computed, will at the first 
crop produce 24,000 ; and at the same rate, 
therefore, 576,000,000 of seeds at the next. 
The seed is surmounted by a feathery appen- 
dage, easily transported by the wind to a con- 
siderable distance, to which allusion is made 
in the lines — 

** * Lightly fioflrs the thistle-down, 
Lightly doth it float; 
Lightly seeds of care are sown, 
Little do we note. 

Lightly floats the thistle^lown, 

Far and wide it flies ; 
By the faintest zephyr blown, 

Through the shining skies.' 
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"This profusion of seeds secures a supply of 
food for the lesser birds, so that the sight of 
a thistle-down carried hither and thither by 
the wind, or blown by children at sport, 
should cause us to reflect upon the goodness 
and mercy of God, whose care and superin- 
tendence supplies in this way 'His lesser 
family.' Of these seeds it is said — 

*' 'Scattered and small, they 'scape our eye, 
But are not wasted there ; 
Safe they in clefts and furrows lie, 
The little birds know where. ' 

"We have considered the emblems of 
England and Scotland, and must not forget 
the ' Emerald Isle.' Do you remember the 
badge of Ireland ? You do not. It is the 
shamrock, of which I see you have two speci- 
mens — both claimed as the true shamrock. 
That charming little wood sorrel, with its 
bright green trefoil leaves, and elegant trans- 
parent white-veined bells, one of the prettiest 
of our native flowers, is the true shamrock of 
the ' Emerald Isle ;' and it is not easy to dis- 
cover why it was changed to the creeping 
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clover we call shamrock. The former is sup- 
posed by many to be the plant from which a 
leaf was selected by St. Patrick to illustrate 
the doctrine of the ' Trinity in Unity/ All 
clovers and trefoiled plants were considered 
by our forefathers as a guard against evil 
and evil things, — ^the united 'three' of the 
leaves doubtless connecting the idea of them 
with something sacred. 

'* I scarcely know, Susan, of all youir bright 
assortment which to select for mention, as we 
shall not have time to talk about them all. 
I' see you have the catchfly and campions 
^your favourite ragged robin and red robin), 
one variety of which is fragrant in the even- 
ing ; and the wake robin, very different from 
his brother robins — of a totally distinct 
species. I daresay you call it 'lords and 
ladies.' It is by no means so harmless, but 
possesses acrid, some say poisonous qualities. 
A single drop will cause a burning taste in 
the mouth and throat. 

" Some of the orchis tribe are fragrant as 
well as beautiful, and the species you are now 
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holding is called the 'butterfly orchis/ a 
curious plant, though not bearing much re- 
semblance to the insect from which it takes its 
name. Every flower is interesting, but I do not 
remember much to say about the geraniums, 
wild thyme, nettles, and mallows ; but that 
brilliant broom has a story. It is a histori- 
cal flower, and was formerly called ' planta 
genista,' and from it was derived the word 
' Plantagenet.' Geoffrey, Duke of Anjou, 
commonly wore a sprig of this ' planta gen- 
ista * in his cap, and from this fancy of his he 
obtained the name of * Plantagenet,' which 
name all his princely descendants bore, — 
from Henry II., his son, to Eichard III., the 
last and most unworthy scion of the great 
Plantagenet race. There are some pretty 
lines which I think will interest you, because 
they refer to the facts I have just mentioned, 
and they show also that, though princes and 
monarchs have passed away, the simple 
flower remains as gay and flourishing as 
when the first Plantagenet fixed upon it for 
the emblem of his race : — 
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" 'The chieftain who bore thee high on his crest, 
And bequeathed to his race thy simple name, 
Long ages passed hath' sunk to his rest, 
And only lives in the Toice of fame. 

And one by one to the silent tomb 
His line of princes have passed away ; 

But thou art here with thy golden bloom. 
In all the pride of thy beauty gay. 

The storied urn may be crumbled to dust, 
And Time may the marble bust deface, 

But thou wilt be faithful and firm to thy trust, 
The memorial flower of a princely race.* 



t it 



" I am afraid, Miss, there is not anything 
so pretty to be told about the poppy ; is there, 
Miss Amy ? " inquired little May. 

"I believe all poppies should be looked 
upon doubtfully, as containing poisonous 
qualities. However, like every other work of 
our merciful Creator, the poppy has its uses, 
and in the doctor's hands is valuabla The 
blossoms of it are extremely fragile. Your 
poppies are flagging already, and many of 
the bright petals have fallen. A Scotch 
poet, — one who followed the plough, and 
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loved and wrote about nature, — used the 
poppy to convey a lesson, — 

** 't^leasnres are like poppies spread, — 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed.' 

• " Who can tell me what this is called ? " 

"Scarlet pimpernil, shepherd's weather- 
glass," cried out several voices. 

" Please, Miss, because it closes when rain 
is near, father told me; and he said in 
fine weather its blossoms keep open from 
eight o'clock in the mornings till four o'clock 
in the afternoon." 

" Quite right, little one. You have none 
of you found the quaint brown bloom of 
hound's tongue ; but do you remember what 
other plant exhales a smell when bruised re- 
sembling mice ? " 

" Tes, here it is — the true hemlock. Miss 
Amy," said Susan Hart, and she added, 
"Hemlocks are poisonous, are they not, 
Miss ? " 

"Yes, all of them more or less so ; and so 
is your beautiful fox-glove^ — ^though in pro- 
per hands it is a valuable medicine. The 
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name in Wales is called ' fairies* glove/ and 
our fox-glove is generally supposed to be a 
corruption of ' folk's glove ' ; ' folks ' oY ' good 
folks' being the name given by our fore- 
fathers to those imaginary little beings, hf 
whom they thought each grove, dell, and 
plain was haunted; and whose revels by 
moonlight were marked by rings in the 
grass. There are many other plants among 
your collection suspected of being poisonous, 
— bryony, nightshade, and others. Night- 
shade, indeed, is more than suspected; but 
it is not so fearfully poisonous in its effects 
as the deadly nightshade Belladonna, which, 
however, fortunately is not often found." 

*' Susan has not this flower in her collec- 
tion. Miss Amy," said Jessie Pratt, a girl of 
very envious disposition, who had been much 
annoyed at the notice Susan and her flowers 
had obtained, " nor this ! " 

"The first is yellow goat's-beard. You 
observe the blossoms have already closed, 
which has caused the plant to be named 
' John-go-to-bed-at-noon.' The feathery seed- 
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' down of it is very beautiful, raised on a long 
stalk, interlaced, so as to form a shallow cup. 
The other specimen is yellow-rattle. When 
the fruit is ripe the seeds rattle in the husky 
seed vessel, and show the haymakers in 
Sweden when to gather in their hay. With 
us, you know, the plant is in flower when 
haymaking begins. I see the kettle is boil- 
ing, so we cannot speak of any more flowers 
to-day, and I am afraid I have tired you as 
it is." 

" Oh no, Miss Amy, thank you, we like so 
much to hear about the flowers, and all the 
pretty things you have been telling us." 

" I see some wistful glances, though, from 
poor little faces towards the good things in 
preparation; so gather up your treasures 
carefully, mind, or you will tread upon the * 
clematis and honeysuckla I meant to give 
you a few hints as to the arrangement of 
your bouquets, but there is not the time for 
them. But remember the mallows and that 
handsome corncockle will contrast well with 
mullein, broom, or the yellow flag, which I 
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hope we shall be able to get presently, as 
well as the lovely little forget-me-not, about 
which such pretty things have been said and 
written. Many of the flowers you have 
collected have been used to form a ' Dial of 
Flowers,' about which Mrs. Hemans has 
written some pretty verses ; and as you like 
poetry, I will repeat you two of them : — 

'* * Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours 
As they floated in light away, 
By the opening and the folding flowers 
That laugh to the summer's day. 

Oh, let us live so that flower by flower 

Shutting in turn, may leave 
A lingerer still for the sunset hour, 

A charm for the shaded eve. '" 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Love is kind and soffers long, 
Love is meek, and thinks no wrong." 

— HYifNS Ancient and Modebn. 

The soft green patch of ground on which was 
now spread a snowy white cloth, temptingly- 
laid out with so many good things, was char- 
mingly situated. On one side were stately 
oaks and elms, which, in all the wealth of 
their summer foliage, formed a dense shade, 
most grateful when contrasted with the glare 
of the mid-day sun. On the other side 
stretched a view, so far as the eye could 
reach, between two rows of trees, forming 
endless avenues, " like the aisles at church," 
some of the girls said. The sun, determined 
that his beauty should be seen, if his power 
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could not be felt;, peeped in among the 
masses of leafy branches, changing the hues 
from sober green to golden tints ; then 
darted his rays between the trees, making a 
path of radiance, — marking where his beams 
forced their way through the dense foliage 
by fantastic shapes upon the mossy turf, — 
stripping the stems of gigantic trees, and mak- 
ing visible, ferns, grasses, and wee creeping 
plants, which, but for his determination, 
would have escaped notice. In the far dis- 
tance, through the ' avenue ' might be seen 
cattle ruminating leisurely. The rooks cawed 
overhead — the soft breeze made music by 
its gentle motion — the butterflies danced in 
the sunshine — the bees hummed at their 
task — nature poured out her song of joy and 
thanksgiving. Altogether it made a picture 
which would have attracted the gaze of an 
artist. And not the least pleasing part for 
the eye to rest upon were the animated faces 
of Amy's guests, enjoying to the utmost of 
school-girl capability their rustic feast. 
There sat a group of rosy -cheeked mis- 
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cliievous little urchins; near to them shy 
little smiling maidens; the blunt rudeness 
of the boys softened, and the painful timidity 
of the wee pets soothed, by the presence and 
kindness of the Eector's gentle daughter. 
Good temper, brotherly kindness, and inno- 
nocent mirth reigned supreme at the little 
festival; and "envy, malice, and unchari- 
tableness " seemed to have no place with that 
happy little party. 

Pretty Katie Wood, herself no bad emblem 
of the national rose, presided over the huge 
kettle, — looking so bright and modestly 
happy that we may conclude the " clencher" 
had been administered with proper effect,* — 
by her side ready to lend his help was honest 
James Bennett, blushing and happy, for had 
he not been able to whisper that little tale, 
"sweeter than nightingale's notes" to the 
modest maiden, and thereby had secured to 
himself that prize, whose price the wisest of 
men has pronounced to be "far above rubies ?" 

Miss Leslie, and John, her servant, handed 
round cake, buns, strawberries, and other 
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good things, suflBcient to tempt the most 
delicate appetite, and Amy Leslie's guests 
required no extra dainties to tempt their 
palates. Song, and jest, and playful talk 
were not wanting at her entertainment, and 
the merriment of the feast was at the highest, 
when, through the glades of the wood, the 
girls caught sight of two gentlemen Advanc- 
ing towards the assembled children. Curi- 
osity was of course raised as to who they 
could be, but it was soon appeased. The 
exclamation of Louisa Bright, 

" Why, it is the Eector," was echoed by 
John, with the addition, *' my master. Miss 
Leslie, with your uncle the captain. 

Amy sprang joyfully forward to meet 
them. She had not seen her uncle for more 
than three years. 

" Henry has only just arrived, Amy, and 
he would not let me rest till I consented to 
bring him here. He was full of confidence 
in his invaluable capacity for amusing your 
young guests, and seemed so possessed with 
the idea of what a loss you would sustain, if 
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I did not accede to his request, that I coaM 
not refuse to bring you such a treasura" 

"My dear uncle, what an unexpected 
pleasure, it only wanted something like this 
to make the day perfect." 

" Give me a cup of tea 'if you love me/ 
and you will soon see what I can da" 

Captain Leslie had not vaunted without 
reason his powers of amusement. His re- 
sources seemed inexhaustible, as were also 
the treasures which his pocket contained. 
Bope to make a swing was produced and 
arranged. Knives, balls, every thing that 
was wanted, or thought of, came from that 
magic pocket. The resources of his brain 
seemed equally inexhaustible, and many 
were tiie games and amusements which he 
improvised. 

The Kector and his daughter looked on, 
amused spectators. 

"I do not see Millie Evans," said the 
former. 

" No ; Millie said her mother was alone, 
and^she would stay with her. Of course, she 
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was quite right to do so, but there was some- 
thing about her manuer I did not like." 

'* But Millie is not with her mother, at 
least she was not when I went to the cottage 
about an hour after I left you. I found Mrs. 
Evans very nervous and depressed, trying 
to amuse the two babies. She said she had 
not seen Millie since she went to church, and 
she thought she must be gone with you. 
She spoke very sensibly, of how much 
pleasure it would give her to see Millie take 
an interest in the pursuits of her companions, 
instead of holding herself aloof from them." 

As Amy was going to reply, she was in- 
terrupted by an exclamation from Susan in 
an angry and excited tone of voice. 

"What is the matter, Susan?" she in- 
quired. 

Louisa Bright answered for her, — 

" Susan was going to show her flowers to 
Captain Leslie, when she found that some 
of the prettiest had been taken away, her 
fox-gloves broken in the stalk, and her nice 
collection of grasses gone, I am going to 
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see after this afifair, Miss," she added, "for I 
have no doubt who has done it, and it is a 
nasty mean trick ; done on purpose to prevent 
Susan from having the priza" 

" Oh, Louisa, you cannot think any one 
of the girls would have played me such a 
trick?" 

"Why, who else do you imagine could 
have done it, you simpleton ? who'll gain by 
it ? come now, tell me that ? but never fear, 
I'll lind out, and report it. I have no charity 
for such oiBPenders ; trust me, I hate mean 
ways." 

" We must inquire into it certainly," said 
Amy, moving away. 

" Please, Miss Amy," cried Susan, following 
her with tears in her eyes, — " Hush, Louisa, 
I must speak, — please. Miss, 1 do not think 
any of the girls went near my basket. You 
remember, Miss, the little gipsy boys, who 
passed through the wood, to whom you gave 
the buns ?" 

" Where was the basket left ?" 

Behind the great trunk of this tree, Miss, 
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I placed it in the long grass to keep the 
flowers cool. I think, perhaps, the poor 
little things opened it to see what was 
inside, and then did not care about the 
flowers." 

" Oh ! I daresay 1" said Louisa, tossing her 
head, and shrugging her shoulders with a 
contemptuous air, "little boys ! no such thing, 
I'll lay anything, I could put my fingers on 
the culprit," glancing as she spoke, towards a 
group of girls who, with a puzzled air, were 
whispering together. 

" Please hush, Louisa ; I am sure there is 
not one of them who would treat me so." 

" And I am by no means so sure ! Why, 
Susan, what a goose you are; you won't 
have the prize, and your father won't like 
it ; do not you see, Susan ? If we can find 
out the oflFender, we can make her compensate 
you as far as her own flowers will suffice, for 
what you have lost." 

" Yes, and make her pretty well ashamed 
of herself into the bargain," added Louisa. 

''Oh, please Miss, oh, please Louisa," 
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pleaded Susan again earnestly, " I will give 
up every chance of the prize altogether, 
rather than the girls should think I could 
believe any one of them would play me such 
a trick — only think, Miss — how bad they 
would feel ; 'twould spoil the day, and all 
through me ! and oh, Miss, suppose it had 
happened to some one else, how should I 
feel, if any of the girls asked me if / had 
done it? Pray let it go. Miss; maybe I 
shall be able to get some prettier flowers on 
my way home, and if not, never mind ; 'twill 
only be one of the others who will get the 
prize, that's all. I only cared about it, be- 
cause I thought father would be pleased, and 
so he would be main pleased and proud, but 
he'd like a deal better that I should make no 
fuss." 

" Very well, Susan, I will see whether papa 
will let it pass." 

" Oh, please. Miss, ask him to ; after all, 
what's the use of fretting the girls; what's 
done can't be undone; stnd 'tis only a few 
flowers. They are very pretty," she added^ 
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" tenderly handling her remaining treasures, 
and replacing them in the basket, but not 
worth fussing about, not worth fussing 
about!" Susan was right in her feelings, 
and, though she did not know how to ex- 
press her thoughts exactly in words, her 
conduct was influenced by the highest 
motive — " Christian love." She had felt 
vexed when she first discovered that the 
flowers which she had gathered with such 
care were taken from her. She had set her 
heart upon obtaining the prize to please her 
father, who had devoted much time to the 
study of wild flowers, and had gained prizes 
himself for good efiects, and handsome 
varieties, obtained through combination; so 
that Louisa Bright had but spoken the truth 
when she said, '' her father would be vexed 
for her to lose the chance of a prize." In the 
first flush of vexation and disappointment 
she felt angry and indignant, and started up 
ready to accuse some one among her school- 
fellows (upon Louisa's suggestion that it 
must be one of them) of having taken her 
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flowers, and purposely injured them, with 
the thought, "and if she gets into trouble, 
well, she deserves it," — bat a word used by 
Louisa, changed her feelings and thoughts 
altogether. " I have no charity for them ; " 
the word restored her to her better self. 
Charity ! why, Mr. Leslie told us all about 
that last Sunday, she thought; and Miss 
Amy explained so nicely that it meant 
" love " in everything, in little things as well 
as great, and in thinking as well as doing; 
" as God loves us," she told us, " whether we 
do everything right or not ; " and she made 
us learn that pretty hymn :— 

" Love is meek and thinks no wrong/* 

These thoughts passed rapidly, and almost 
unconsciously through her mind, and at 
once induced the resolve, "it is better to 
lose the prize than be unkind." Far, far 
better, indeed I It is gratifying to receive 
the applause of others ; to be first in a race 
for honour; to attain objects upon which 
the mind is set, especially if the objects to 
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be attained are worth the gaining, and have 
been striven for bravely ; but it is far better 
to be able to set all aside as but of little 
value, if it in any way interferes with 
" brotherly love I " So thought Amy Leslie, 
as she left the two girls to go in search of 
her father, whom she found in conversation 
with her uncle. While waiting to speak to 
him, she mused upon the new light which 
Susan's conduct in this aflfkir had thrown 
upon her character and disposition. Hither- 
to she had considered her thoughtless, and 
merely idly good-natured. She was struck, 
therefore, with the true kindness and for- 
bearance shown by Susan under such, to a 
school girl, trying circumstances; for it 
should be remembered that it is not the 
value which others set upon a matter, but 
the value it has in the eyes of the person 
concerned that is the true criterion of worth. 
" Whether papa wiU consider it right to 
accede to Susan's request or not,*' thought 
Amy, "she has made a just distinction in 
her estimate of worth." 
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All things and all days, pleasant or other- 
wise, must come to an end* and so did Amy 
Leslie's pic-nic. The lengthening shadows 
gave warning that evening was coming on. 
The sports were brought to a close. The 
swing, knives, string-balls, and " what not " 
were restored to the sailor captain's capa- 
cious pockets. The plates, mugs, kettle, and 
cloth were packed in the cart. Eose was 
saddled; and everything was got ready for 
quitting the pretty wood, when Mr. Leslie 
addressed the group of school girls assembled 
together, in preparation for their homeward 
route : — " My dear children, I hope you were 
all sorry to hear of Susan's sad disappoint- 
ment in losing some of her choicest flowers, 
and that you will do all you can to help her 
to find some similar to those she has lost. 
I do not ask you to spoil your own collec- 
tions, but merely to replace, if possible, those 
specimens of which she has been despoiled, 
whether by mischance, or by dishonesty, I 
cannot say, neither do I inquire, having been 
requested by Susan herself to take no steps 



ft 
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in the matter, It will not be unfair to any 
other, to do as I request, for my daughter 
tells me Susan's collection was by far the 
largest and choicest of the whole; compli- 
ance with my wishes will not only please 
me, but it will give to you also the oppor- 
tunity of performing an act of kindness. I 
am very desirous of saying a few more words 
to you before we part, which I trust to 
impress upon your hearts. I am not going 
to preach a sermon to you," he added, smil- 
ing kindly, "that would scarcely be fair, 
would it ? but," he continued, very gravely, 
" the words I am anxious to print upon your 
memory, and engrave upon your hearts, are 
these, ' Love one another : * * Love is the ful- 
filling of the law ' of Christ. ' See how these 
Christians love one another,' was the testi- 
mony given to some of the early disciples of 
the blessed Saviour — ^whose whole life was 
'love' — by the heathen among whom they 
dwelt. All this beauty by which we are sur- 
rounded, these flowers, these trees, will pass 
away. The good things of the world, its 
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applause, distinctions, prizes, though valuable 
for a time, are of the 'earth, earthy,' and 
therefore perishable ; but 'love,* *love abideth 
for ever.' 

" Love in heaven will shine more bright ; 
therefore, O my children, let us pray for, 
strive for 'love,' — 'holy, heavenly love,'" 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

" Waste not thy life in idle dreams 
Of what that life should be, 
But live it, use it, for it teems 
With tasks for thee and me. " 

— ^Parish Musings. 

It was with mingled feelings, not alto- 
gether pleasurable, that Millie saw her 
school-fellows set off merrily for their day's 
treat. Miss Leslie's look troubled her, and 
made her feel uncomfortable — so uncomfort- 
able, indeed, that she could not take in good 
part the good-humoured raillery of the girls 
as they took leave of her. 

" Good-bye, Millie, and I hope you will 
enjoy your holiday after your own fashion, 
as you won't condescend to try our way ; but 
I must say I think you stupid." 
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'' Stupid ! Bless toh, Millie thinks she's 
wise and we silly to like sach childish non- 
sense. Don't you see she is quite cross at 
the idea of it?" 

" It's a spiteful trick, I tell you, Millie, to 
'steal a march upon us' like this," said 
Jessie Pratt. 

"Hush, Jessie, don't say that," inter- 
rupted Susan Hart ; " all the same, Millie ; 
don't study too hard. We shall have to sit 
up all night to get up to you, or we shall not 
have a chance with your clever brains." 

" Well, I'd use my brains for the benefit of 
my neighbours for once in a way," persisted 
Jessie. 

To these, and similar parting words, Millie 
would have made laughing replies at another 
time, but in her present frame of mind she 
felt sore, or, as one of her school-fellows had 
said, ''quite cross." 

She had intended to return home at once 
after giving Jeanie into Susan's care ; but dis- 
contented and angry, — she scarcely knew why, 
— she did not feel anxious just then to meet 
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her mother's penetrating eye, so she turned 
in a contrary direction to the one taken by 
her schoolfellows, and walked up a shady 
green lane, the gate leading into which stood 
open. 

" I half wish I had gone with them," she 
thought. " I had no idea there would be such 
fun; and there's so much fuss made about 
my not going, — I can't think why. And 
mother, too," thought she, " would have been 
glad to have me go." 

The recollection of her mother recalled 
Miss Leslie's look. 

" She did not believe me," she said to her- 
self ; and here conscience gave her a slight 
prick; but, excusing herself to herself, she 
ptfrsued her thoughts. " I am sure I do wish 
to be useful to mother, but she doesn't know 
me, or feel as I do ; she thinks so different 
about things." 

"^ The quiet of the lane — the pleasant shade 
of the trees — the soothing motion of the 
leaves, stirred by the light breeze, calmed her 
irritated feelings ; and a log of wood under a 
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spreading tree offering a tempting seat, she 
continued her meditations. 

" Mother's often put out, and father too, 
about little things, — they think me selfish, I 
know, because I don't always help them 
when they think I might ; but they'll see by 
and bye — when I am a governess, won't they 
be proud and pleased ! Mother shall have a 
black silk gown, like the housekeeper's at the 
Lawns, and a servant-girl to wait on her ; 
and father, he will see then that I am not 
selfish, because all I am doing is for good to 
come — much better than wasting time play- 
ing with the little ones. And Mr. Leslie, he 
will be pleased; and the girls, won't they 
wish then they had been like me!" 

Millie sat for a short time, occupied with 
the agreeable thoughts she had conjured up ; 
and with the view of fitting herself the 
sooner to fill that situation, which she was 
sure she was so much more suited to than 
either Susan Hart or her great rival Jessie 
Pratt, who, though a few months younger 
than herself, were toth shrewd clever girls, 



• 
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she took a book out of her pocket, which she 
had taken with her lest she should have to 
wait a few minutes, and was soon occupied 
with its contents. 

" All should speak well of her. All should 
envy her." Here was the key-note to Millie's 
ambition. But however much she imposed 
upon herself; however unselfish her plans 
sounded, it was still sdf — what Blie would do 
— what grand things accomplish in the great 
time to come. She thought herself a pattern 
of love and affection, because she meant to 
help so effectually wlien she had attained her 
object. Meanwhile, she left her mother, 
fragile and delicate, to struggle alone, when 
she could have aided her so much. 

Millie had no intention to devote more 
than a few minutes to her book, but meant, 
after just looking at it, to run home to her 
mother ; but it proved to be of absorbing in- 
terest in itself, and likely to be of use to her 
in her approaching examination. So she read 
on — ^pausing now and then to ponder whether 
she was quite sure she had mastered the subject 
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The clock struck one ; the sound roused 
Millie. " Was it possible that more than an 
hour could have passed since the girls went 
away?" "What will mother think? And 
father, what will he say ? There's nothing 
he will consider sufficient for an excuse ; " 
and for once, heartily ashamed of herself, 
Millie ran hastily home, and, heated and 
panting for breath, arrived within a few steps 
of it when she met her father, looking 
worried and anxious. 

"Eh^ lass! why, what's up now?" said 
David Evans, who, having been settled at 
Ashdown for so many years, had engrafted 
upon the English spoken in his native Welsh 
vale the particular mode of speech affected 
by the people of the village. " Eh, lass ! why 
sure mother and I took it for certain thee 
were gone with the rest." 

"Mother knew I never meant to go,** 
panted Millie. 

" Ay, ay, but she thought maybe Parson's 
daughter had gript thee like, knowing as 
mother would be pleased for thee to go, and 
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SO she told Parson himself, who was here a 
bit ago. Don't 'ee see, when thee did not 
come home what was she to think ? And 
what's hindered thee, eh, child V 

" I don't know, father, — at least- — " 

" Don't know 1 Don't know ! Don't tell 
me — thee must know. Come, out with it; 
thee knows nothing daunts me, like smither- 
ing the truth." 

"Well," said Millie, hesitating as she 
spoke, " the girls jeered at me, and made me 
mad, and to get away from their jokes I 
turned into Grange Lane; and it was so 
pleasant like and quiet there that I took out 
a book I had to read a bit. I did not mean 
to bemany minutes, father — •! did not indeed," 
she repeated, as she saw a look come over 
his face which she knew portended anger, 
" but the book 'ticed me on,^-'twas a history 
real and true, which Miss Amy had lent me; 
and then I thought about that, and— and 
things — and so time slipt away." 

*' Ay, ay, the old story, — dreaming and 
droning away life, instead of working, 
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pleasing theeself, and caring for nobody. 
What are other people's troubles and struggles 
to thee, so that thee can be happy in thee 
own fashion. Poor mother's right, — what 
has the learning done for thee? The girl 
is good for nought when help is wanted. A 
book, ay, a book, was it ! I know Miss 
Leslie never meant her book to beguile thee 
from proper duty to mother ; and I tell thee, 
lass,'' he added in a louder voice, "rather 
than thee should be like this I would 
burn every book in the house ! I like learn- 
ing well enow, and thee know it, but I had 
liefer see thee . good, loving, and dutiful to 
poor mother than the best scholar in the 
world." 

David Evans was angry, justly angry, with 
Millie's careless disregard and neglect. He 
was vexed and excited, too, from causes of 
which she knew nothing. He spoke in rapid 
and wrathful tones, turning into the house as 
he spoke, and Millie, humbled and frightened, 
followed him. David was a kind and loving 
father, and she had rarely seen him so stern 
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and angry. Her tears fell fast as she ex- 
claimed, — 

"0 father, pray, pray, do not say such 
cruel things, please forgive me ; for indeed I 
do love mother, and wish to do my duty to 
her." 

*' Ah, Millie," said her father, softened by 
her tears, " I am afraid it is a poor kind of 
love which satisfies itself with words. I 
know what the Eector and Miss Amy 
would tell thee of the love ' that costs noth- 
ing,' and which can forget the poor sick 
mother, and let her wear and worry herself, 
while the daughter did nought, as far as I 
can learn, worth the doing. What's good in 
itself is not good if done at wrong times. If 
thee wanted pastime, why not take it with 
thy school friends, and pleasure and amuse 
them ? That would have been pursuing the 
law of ' loving-kindness ' which the Scripture 
means, I take it, when it says, ' Eejoice with 
them that do rejoice;' — that's Mr. Leslie's 
idea of love, and Miss Leslie's too, I warrant 
me^ — not to sneak off by yourself. Well, 
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well," — Millie's fast failing tears stayed the 
torrent of David's indignation, — " don't fret, 
lass ; what's done can't be undone, and tears 
won't wash it out; but we may mend the 
future. So wipe the poor eyes, and let us 
see what can be done for mother." 

Millie looked round the room with a 
frightened air. Everything was in confusion. 
The dinner on the table — plates, dishes, 
heaped together; children's playthings on 
the floor, and her mother's knitting in the 
middle of the room, the thread broken, and 
the ball of cotton rolled under a chair. 

"Where's mother?" she gasped, with a 
pale, scared face. 

. "Mother's wholly done up. She isn't 
used to have the wee bits all to self. When 
Jack and Jeannie are at home, they mostly 
take baby, and keep her from fretting. Then 
neighbour Pritchard's lass as comes to help, 
mother gave her a holiday, as thee know — 
altogether she got on badly — having felt but 
poorly from the morning. Parson Leslie 
came for a talk; and he met me, and told "o^a 

15 
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to hasten home, for mother looked ilL And 
when I came I was right scared, I was ; ,for 
I found her in a downright swoon. She 
came to a bit, but did not seem quite right 
in the head. So I got her to bed as I best 
could; and," added David, not unkindly, 
" 'twas that that made me feel a bit waspish 
when I met thee, my lass ; for I felt so I 
don't deny, when I caught a blink of thee 
racing down the hill." 

"0 father, dear," said Millie in a voice 
that sounded like a scream, " you don't say 
mother's really ill ? " 

" Mother's never much to count on in the 
way of health thee know, my lass, at the 
best of times ; but I have never seen her so 
queer like. Mr. Leslie told me she was 
struggling with a sick feel when he left her ; 
and as I told thee I found her in a swoon, 
and when she came to she seemed all over 
nohow. I carried her upstairs, and was 
pleased to find her go into dozing. So I set 
wee Polly beside her, and gave her a book 
with gays, and told her to mdnd mother. 
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The sense of that mite, 'tis wholly surprising. 
There she sits as grave as a judge, and says 
to me, she says, ' Mam don't 'ont oo dad, 
PoUy mind mammie."' 

Millie tried to smile, as she knew her kind 
father wished to rouse her ; but it was but 
a feeble attempt. She felt stunned by the 
blow. Could it really be ? was her mother 
ill ? Her mother, always so gentle and un- 
complaining ; and yet it was only this morn- 
ing that she thought her perverse and 
unreasonable, because she diJBfered with her- 
self in opinion upon the value of certain 
things. Her conscience, partly awakened 
before, now loudly accused her of being head- 
strong, negligent, and disobedient. She 
gazed at her father, seeming scarcely to com- 
prehend what he told her. All her faculties 
seemed benumbed; yet, years afterwards, 
whenever she recalled that fearful time, she 
could have told you the aspect of the room, 
the confusion on the table, the playthings on 
the floor, the ball of cotton under the chair, 
even her father's very words, looks, dis- 
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pleasure. Unconsciously, in the heavy dul- 
ness of her frightened misery, she began 
tugging at her bonnet strings,— half missing 
in a stupid kind of way the merry childish 
voices which generally made the cottage so 
gay and joyous — the unnatural stillness add- 
ing to her alarm. She kept her eyes still fixed 
on her father with a forced stare in them, as 
if she expected to hear something more, but 
could not find words to ask about it. David 
Evans said gently to her, — 

" My child, would thee not like to go to 
mother ? " 

The words roused her, and restored her to 
the consciousness that something had hap- 
pened, and the question she wanted to ask 
came into her mind, — 

" yes, yes ; but, father, the doctor, what 
does he say ?" 

*' I was just going for him and neighbour 
Gregory when I met thee. I will step up 
and see whether mother's waked up ; so take 
off thee hat, child, and then thee shall go to 
her." 
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He came down stairs shaking his head, " I 
don't like the look of it. Mother's bad, I 
fear me ; she takes no notice. I wiU go to 
Dr. Wilson's at once." 

Millie waited for nothing further. She 
flew np the narrow staircase, feeling penitent 
but most miserable. Even her fears had 
not prepared her for the sight of her mother, 
her wan face looking awfully wasted, as it 
laid just visible on the pillow — the eyes 
closed, but a look of pain on the white face. 
A shiver ran through Millie's frame, as for 
the moment she feared this was death. 
Going swiftly up to the bed she said gently, 
" Mother ! " The closed lids opened slowly, 
but there was no look of recognition in the 
dull eyes that gazed at her, and then closed 
again. Alarmed beyond measure, Millie ex- 
claimed, " Mother, mother, speak to me ! " 

Mrs. Evans again unclosed her eyes, and 
looking at Millie with a vacant stare, mur- 
mured some unintelligible words, putting 
her hand to her head, as if to indicate that 
there was acute pain. 
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Millie placed herself close to her mother, 
but as she did not seem to notice or speak 
to her, jdelding to an uncontrollable impulse, 
she put her arms round her, and dtew her to 
her, exclaiming :— " Tell me, mother, that it 
is not my fault and neglect that has made 
you ill ; kiss me, dear mother ; say you for- 
give me." 

The poor mother seemed to try to under- 
stand what was said to her, and to shake off 
the torpid feeling that oppressed her; then 
shaking her head sadly to and fro upon the 
pillow, she made a motion with her hands 
(to Millie's agitated self it seemed dismissal), 
and fell again into the seemingly uncon- 
scious state from which she had been dis- 
turbed. Millie remained gazing at her 
mother*s pale face in the greatest alarm. 
She had never seen her thus before. 
Frightened and anxious, she knew not what 
to do. The voice of her little sister roused 
her. "Polly take care of mammy, Sissie. 
Baby seep, and mammy seep. Sal Polly 
call Sissie when mammy wakes ?" With lips 
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trembling with emotion, Millie took her 
little sister in her arms, and kissing her, 
said, "Yes, yes, darling Polly, keep quite 
still with your book, I will come again soon." 
Polly nodded to show she understood ; and 
with one more glance at her mother, who 
had not moved, nor uttered any sound 
except a low moan, she glided out of the 
room, and down stairs. Throwing herself on 
her knees by a chair, she sobbed as if her 
heart would break, saying, " Oh, what shall 
I do ? Dear, dear mother, she is so ill, and 
the last thing I did was to vex her. She 
did so want me to go with Jeanie to-day — 
and — Oh, if I had but come straight from 
church." 

Yes, if she had but done her duty ! Alas ! 
how often this thought rises up to vex us, 
when some painful event, some disaster to 
dear ones has occurred to rouse us. " If I 
had but paid attention to the wishes of that 
dear one; if I had but done that which I 
ought to have done !" 

Confessing mechanically at every Church 
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service her backsliding, how little had 
Millie done to make her confession available. 
With how small amount of fervour had she 
prayed for grace and strength to amend. 

" I cannot bear it," she exclaimed, starting 
up; and the appearance of the room, so 
diflferent in aspect to her mother's usually 
well ordered neatness, struck her eye. " Any- 
thing is better than thinking and waiting 
for the doctor," she thought; "and father will 
say it is more ' loving ' to work for mothei; 
than to sit and cry, so I will put things tc 
rights at any rate. 

Half-an-hour had thus slipt away, an . 
Millie again looked into her mother's rod'' 
All exactly the same. Apparently Mrs. 
Evans had not moved; and patient Polly, 
still silent and watchful, sat by the bed, her 
little finger to her lips, at Millie's appear- 
ance, just as she had seen her mother make the 
sign when baby required perfect quiet, to 
prevent its slumbers from being broken. Quite 
overcome with emotion, Millie exclaimed 
softly and aflfectionately, " dear little Polly." 
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She appreciated now the good qualities of 
her little sister, and wondered that she had 
not observed before, what a good, quiet, 
patient, little darling, Polly was. 

At last came the wished for sound of 
wheels, and the father ushered the doctor 
into the house, and took him up to his wife's 
room. 

Millie waited almost breathlessly with 
impatience to hear them descend, and it 
seemed to her as if she must have been in 
this attitude of expectancy for hours, when 
the door of her mother's room opened, and 
she heard the doctor talking to her father in 
low tones. But at this moment, the sound 
of the baby crying made her father exclaim, 
" MiUie, run to baby directly. Do not let it 
disturb your mother." 

With a heavy heart she complied with his 
directions ; and having taken up baby, and 
attended to its wants, she was proceeding 
hastily down stairs, with the baby in her 
arms, when she heard the outer door shut, 
and flying to the window, she saw her father 
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take his seat again by the doctor's side. 
The disappointment was so keen that she 
burst into tears, sobbing out, " Oh, this is 
crueL" Frightened at her excitement, the 
baby began to cry, and she was obliged to 
forget self, and to hush the poor little thing 
into happiness and smiles. She had soon 
the joy to see her father return. He had 
only accompanied Dr. Wilson to bring back 
medicine and other remedies ; but his grave 
face and disturbed expression were not re- 
assuring, as in answer to Millie's inquiries 
he said, — 

" I am afraid poor mother is very ill, dear ; 
poor little thing," he added, as he saw Millie's 
sad face, and stooping down, he kissed her. 
" Oh, poor wee lassie," he continued, strok- 
ing the baby's waxen face, " thee must take 
care of the little ones, my Millie, and be a 
mother to them;" and the sound of that 
beloved word, calling to mind so forcibly the 
poor wife and mother upstairs, completely 
unmanned him, and he leant his head on 
the table, and sobbed aloud. 
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There is always something terrible in see- 
ing a man yield to that which often afifords 
so much relief to a woman; and Millie, 
much frightened, ran to him, and putting 
her arms round him, said,— 

" Oh ! don't, father, don't, I can't bear it ; 
father, can you forgive me? If I had 
but been at home, I should not feel so very 
very wretched as I do now ; but tell me, oh 
tell me, mother will not die." 

"I hope not, my darling, but I do not 
know. The doctor cannot tell. I fear he 
thinks her very bad, and that she must have 
had some kind of fit." 

A slight movement overhead, and Polly 
calling " Sissie, Sissie," made poor David 
Evans hasten upstairs; and Mrs. Gregory, 
whom he had requested to assist him in 
nursing his wife, coming in at the same 
time, he gave Polly into MiUie's charge, and 
proceeded, with the good woman's help, to 
apply the blister and various other remedies 
ordered by Dr. Wilson. 

And so Millie was left again comparatively 
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alone with her sad thoughts. She had 
worked herself up to such a pitch of self-re- 
proach that it was fortunate she had the care 
of her little sisters to distract her thoughts. 
The necessary attention which these arbi- 
trary little damsels required, and deiajtuded, 
prevented her from dwelling much upon her- 
self, or even upon her mother's sad state, 
though the artless remarks of Polly made 
her heart very sore. 

" Polly good little girl, Sissie ? " in a tone of 
inquiry. "Polly make no noise up tairs. 
Mam wake well, Sissie ?" 

Millie shook her head, — she could not 
speak. 

"Polly ill, Polly seep nice; Polly wake 
well den. Mammie seep nice — mammie 
wake well," pursued Polly, enforcing her 
argument by an example. 

" I hope so, dear Polly. Come, shall we 
have a good play with baby ? " said Millie, 
sick at heart, but forced to exert herself. 

All went well for a time. Baby crowed, 
and kicked about her little feet on the 
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hearth-rug, and laughed, well pleased at 
Polly's little attempts to amuse ; and Polly, 
delighted with her success, renewed her 
efforts. But, poor little child, she was feel- 
ing sleepy and tired. The strain upon her 
nerves of keeping still and quiet for so long 
a time in her mother's room had been great 
for a child so young, and weariness made her 
feel cross and sad. Sobs succeeded to laugh- 
ter, and she missed the gentle soothing which 
would have lulled her into slumber. After 
a few minutes, baby, no longer kept amused 
by Polly's ready expedient, showed a disposi- 
tion to rebel at not being made of the first 
importance, and exhibited its disapprobation 
in its own way by crying lustily to be taken 
up. 

It was with a feeling of intense despond- 
ency that Millie thought of that pale face up- 
stairs, — that tender mother, whose gentle 
voice and caressing ways would soon have 
charmed baby into quietude, and whose 
quick eyes would have speedily discerned 
that Polly required sleep. Millie knew but 
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little of children, and not seeing the cause of 
Polly's sobs, looked round for something to 
amuse her. A book of pictures seemed pro- 
mising. " Come to me, Polly, and look at 
these pretties," she said, hoping to allure her 
from her grief; but Polly was not to be com- 
forted. She pushed the book away from her, 
and paid Millie the same compliment, with 
all the force of her little arms. 

" Polly don't 'a,nt nassie book — Sissie like 
book — Naughty Sissie — Polly don't love 
Sissie — Polly want mammie," and again rose 
the wail, louder and louder, " Mammie, 
mammie ! " and to add to Millie's vexation, 
baby joined in concert, " Mam, mam ! " 
Nearly distracted, she snatched up baby, 
took Polly by the hand, and passed out into 
the garden. But the expedient was of no 
avail; Polly screamed as she had never 
heard Polly scream before. What was to be 
done ? Millie could think of nothing ; she 
had never tried to help her mother with the 
children, and the knowledge of how to 
manage them would not come intuitively, 
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The "rough places under the feet" of all that 
little household had been smoothed by the 
kind hand that could no longer help them. 

As this thought passed again across Millie's 
mind her grief seemed insupportable, and she 
felt inclined either to join the chorus of her 
little sisters, or to be cross and angry with 
them for indulging in it. Trouble and vex- 
ation, if not borne aright, are apt to irritate 
the temper ; and Millie longing to be with 
her mother, and to talk to her father, felt 
vexed at being left with a charge for which 
she was so unfit. The sudden shock had 
awakened her conscience, and her utter in- 
capacity at the present moment made her 
perceive how deficient she had been in the 
exercise of the "sweet charities" of home. 
She felt miserable and depressed, for she had 
not yet learnt to lean upon a heavenly 
Father's hand, nor to lay the burden of her 
sorrows and shortcomings at the feet of a 
loving Saviour. She could have repeated 
verse after verse from which she ought to 
have learnt this lesson — could have told al- 
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most word for word Miss Leslie's explanatior 
of the same ; but, full of conceit, pride, anc 
self-confidence, she had made no persona 
application, nor did she now remember then 
for comfort. 

At this juncture David Evans came to hei 
aid. He had heard the terrible screams oi 
the children, and hastened to them, fearing 
he knew not what. His look of reproof 
when he understood the cause of their dis 
tress, made Millie feel herself injured, and sh( 
exclaimed hastily, " I can do nothing witl 
the children.** 

She was sorry that she had spoken s( 
quickly when she saw the expression of dis 
tress his countenance exhibited. Bette: 
thoughts prevailed, and she turned to he: 
father with the earnest appeal, " Do not b( 
vexed with me, dear father; I will trj 
again." 

" Poor child," sighed her father, kissing her 
" poor little lass ; God pity and comfort thee 
poor lamb. I will send Mrs. Gregory to th( 
children, and wiU soon come to thee myself.* 
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" God pity and comfort." The words 
sounded inexpressibly soothing, and seemed in 
some way already to comfort her. But then 
the children ! 

To her great relief, Mrs. Gregory came 
quickly to her aid, saying, — 

" The little dears worrit you, Millie; may 
be you haven't used yourself to children." 

Millie saw with wondering eyes how easily 
Mrs. Gregory succeeded where her efforts 
had failed. She took the little ones into her 
motherly arms, caressed and cheered them, 
and soon restored smiles to the tear-stained 
cheeks ; then hushing baby to sleep on her 
knee, she seated Polly on a little stool by 
her side, and reminding her that "father 
would like his little girl to be brave," and 
" mammy be pleased if she minded Millie," 
she sung little nursery rhymes to her, till 
the weary little head dropped upon her knee, 
and the tired eyelids closed over the blue 
eyes. Then Mrs. Gregory beckoned to 
Millie to help to take the children to bed. 

"I cannot think how you do it," said 
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Millie, as she stood by the little bed watch- 
ing the sisters, stretched out cosy and com- 
fortable, their pretty flushed faces nestled on 
to their pillow, in refreshing afternoon sleep, 
" I have been trying and trying ever so long, 
and could do nothing with them." 

" I have not been a nurse, my dear, so 
long, without knowing thus much,'' replied 
Mrs. Gregory, a. touch of justifiable pride in 
her tone, at this appreciation of "her capa- 
bility in her profession; "but bless you, 
dearie, 'tis the love that does it; 'tisn't no 
manner of use to be impatient with them, 
poor little lambs, you must suJBfer them, and be 
kind,'* continued she, good woman, quite 
unconscious that she quoted Scripture. 

'* Yes, the law of loving-kindness, as father 
calls it," thought Millie, " how things bring 
it into my mind to-day. ^ I suppose I have 
been too busy to think much about it, but I 
always considered I was as loving as most 
folks." 

She thought of her father, her mother, her 
brothers, and sisters, how affectionate, how 
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loving they were. !Miss Leslie, dear Miss 
Amy, how often she had spoken of " love," 
how full she was of thought, consideration, 
and loving-kindness. Then lier school-fel- 
lows, were they trying to fulfil tliis law? 
Yes; she could remember many acts of 
kindness and unselfish love, in Susan Hart, 
in several of them, indeed. And how was it 
with herself? AVhat proof had she given of 
this "love," this " cliarity that suffereth 
long and is kind," which she supposed she 
possessed " as much as most folk ?" Where 
was her tender thought for others ? where 
her self-denying devotion ? As she had said 
to herself, " She had been too busy" to cul- 
tivate this most precious of God's gifts. 
" God pity and comfort her," indeed. These 
thoughts passed through her mind as she 
slowly followed Mrs. Gregory into her 
mother's room. Alas I there was no chango 
thera 

" My child, thee has had nothing to eat," 
said her father tenderly; both remembering 
for the first time that Millie had had no 
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dinner. " Get the kettle boil, and make 
some tea, I will come and sit witli, thee. 
We can do no good here at present, and 
good Mrs. Gregory will keep with mother/* 

Gladly did Millie comply with her father's 
directions; she needed rest and refreshment, 
and she felt that it would strengthen and 
comfort her to have some talk with her 
father, and a great relief indeed she found it. 

David Evans, a judicious and kind, as 
well as a religious man, saw that Millie's 
excited feelings required to be calmed down, 
so that, though he would gladly have seized 
the present favourable moment to enforce 
the lessons which trouble and sorrow had 
begun to teach, he thought it better to so 
turn the conversation that it should be 
grave indeed, but not sad. He cheered her 
with the doctor's hope and faith in the good 
effect of his remedies, that he hoped to see 
her mother roused from the state of torpor 
in which she now Was, when he should be 
better able to judge of the general state of 
her health. Nearly an hour did Millie pass, 
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calmly and peaceftQly, with her father with- 
out interruption. Her brother Davie was 
gone to the neighbouring town on some 
-business for his master, and was not to re- 
turn till the next day, and nothing occurred 
in the sick room to require their presence. 

Millie had not been able to summon up 
courage to ask the question which trembled 
on her lips, as to whether it was to her negli- 
gence and want of loving care her mother's 
present illness might be attributed, but she 
felt that her father had forgiven her, and 
that her future . conduct must show how 
truly sorry and penitent she was. 



\ 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

" Love through suffering all things perfect makes ; 
Poor humanity's repentant sigh, 
Itself is music to the Ear on high. 

Spencer J. Hall. 

A GENTLE tap at the door of David Evans's 
neat front room put an end to Millie's hour 
of repose. With a sigh, as if in leaving her 
father's presence, she was leaving also peace 
and rest, and returning to the sense of 
trouble and sadness, she rose to answer it, 
and admitted Mr. Leslie and Amy. The 
former went rapidly forward to speak to 
David Evans, and Amy made a sign to 
Millie to remain with her. Gathering from 
the anxious expression on the sweet young 
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face that something painful had occurred, 
Millie moved quickly towards her, and Miss 
Leslie took her hand, saying, — 

" I have heard of your sad trouble, Millie, 
and I am so sorry for you;" and the look of 
loving sympathy was even stronger assur- 
ance of her feeling than her words. 

" Oh, Miss Amy, is it not sad ? Oh, Miss 
Amy, Miss Amy;" and she hid her face on 
Miss Leslie's hand. 

" Hush, hush, Millie, you must be brave, 
for I have to tell you of another care to add to 
your burden, my poor child." Looking up, 
Millie exclaimed, quickly, — 

" Oh ! Miss, not anything about the chil- 
dren r 

"Yes, Millie, I am sorry to say little 
Jeanie has met with an accident. In run- 
ning a race with Jack, she caught her foot in 
the fern, and fell over the edge of a steep 
pit. She was quite insensible when we first 
went to her, but has recovered consciousness, 
and she is so brave, though, I fear, suffering 
much pain; — her great grief, dear child, seems 
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to be the sorrow and trouble her accident 
may cause to her mother." 

'"What is the matter with her, Miss?" 
gasped Millie, turning quite faint and sick 
at this additional trial. 

" We do not know at present the extent 
of the mishap, but we fear one of her legs is 
broken; but you must not give way, my 
dear girl, I will help you to prepare every 
thing necessary for poor Jeanie. She will 
soon be here. Captain Leslie, my uncle, 
was fortunately with us when the accident 
happened, and, with a sailor's ready contri- 
vance, he managed to sling a kind .of ham- 
mock manufactured out of our shawls. I called 
at Dr. Wilson's, and he will come directly." 

Turning to David Evans, who came with 
Mr. Leslie from the inner room, looking 
anxious and harassed, she asked where the 
bed for the poor child should be placed. 
" Somewhere out of the hearing of Mrs. 
Evans, should it not ? as she had better not 
be told of the accident at present, I should 
say/' said Amy, 



i 
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" Ah ! Miss, nothing will disturb her, I 
am sorry to say," said David; but as Amy, 
misunderstanding his meaning, started with 
a look of dismay, he added, " not that^ Miss, 
but she is in a stupor like just now, and 
doesn't take notice of anything. But, Millie, 
lass, all the same for that, I think the deiar 
child had best not go up stairs. She can- 
not go to mother; and the boys and babes 
take up all the other rooms ; and the play and 
noise would be too much for her belike. 
There's that couch of mother's, she won't 
want it yet, poor dear — more sorrow. Stir 
up a bit, Millie, and think what will be 
wanted ; and I will try and get some one to 
help the lassie. Miss, I feel too muddled to 
be of any use. Men are poor things in sick* 
ness. Miss." 

" There is some one just outside the door, 
who would be very glad if she might come 
and help," said Amy. " Poor Susan Hart, 
she has been crying ever since the accident. 
She is afraid -to come and see you or your 
wife, as she says she promised Mrs, Evans 
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not to lose sight of Jeanie, when she under- 
took the charge of her, but unfortunately, in 
the excitement of her spirit, she forgot her 
promise. She was singing, romping, and 
racing about herself, and did not miss the 
child when she slipped her hand from her 
hold, to go with Jack to the river for some 
flowers for Susan; and it was in running 
back to her with them that she fell down, 
and the accident happened. Susan is hop- 
ing to be forgiven, and nothing will ease 
her poor little heart so much, as to be of use 
to you." 

"Let her come then, by all means; and 
thank 'ee, Miss, we won't hold it up to her, 
poor thing. 'Young folks will be young 
folks ' ; and no good was ever yet done, as I 
see, by trying to put ' old heads on to young 
shoulders.' She had no natural right to 
keep her thinking of our Jeanie, barring her 
promise ; and who would put it on her, that 
she made a slip. No, no, we won't be hard 
on her, will we, Millie ? That would not be 
youT teaching of the law of 'loving kind- 
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ness/ would it, sir ? " he added, turning re- 
spectfully to Mr. Leslie. 

" Hard on Susan," thought jMillie, " hard 
on her, when it was I who had the right, 
both naturally, and by mother's wish, to 
have watched and guided and guarded 
Jeanie." But there was no time to think 
about it now ; these thoughts must be put 
away with others, to be thought out when- 
ever a leisure moment might occur. 

Miss Leslie went gladly in search of 
Susan Hart, who was at the corner of the 
house, and brought her in; and the sight of 
her face, tear-stained and swollen with 
crying, had such an effect upon David 
Evans, that he patted her gently on the 
head, and his kind words and looks, as 
he said, " Poor lass, poor lass, don't 'ee 
now, my dear," nearly upset her again; 
and it was only Miss Leslie's firm, 
" now, my dear girls, we have no time to 
lose," that rallied her assistants, both 
too much overcome to be of service with- 
out her supervision. 
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Miss Leslie, who had never known a 
mother's care, and who had been the mis- 
tress of her father's house from a very early- 
age, was so accustomed to direct, that with 
thought far beyond her years, she showed 
the two girls what to do. The couch was 
soon placed in a snug comer of the little 
parlour, and a bed comfortably made upon 
it. When the resources of the cottage failed, 
she sent David Evans to borrow what was 
required of the neighbours, and engaged to 
send many comforts from the Eectory. By 
the time that Captain Leslie appeared with 
his little burden, all was ready, and Dr. 
Wilson in attendance. 

He soon ascertained that poor little Jeanie 
. had broken her leg in her fall, and proceeded 
to take the necessary steps for setting it. 
The child bore the pain consequent upon the 
operation most bravely, endeavouring to sup- 
press her cries, so that " mother should not 
be frightened." She had been told her mother 
was gone to bed unwell, and Dr Wilson be- 
stowed great praise upon her for the courage 
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and fortitude she had displayed, so tintisual 
in a young child. 

When all had been done that could be 
accomplished for that evening towards the 
comfort of little Jeanie, Miss Leslie prepared 
to leave the cottage. She was followed into 
the garden quickly by Millie. 

" Oh, Miss Amy, how shall I bear it? how 
can I see father's grief; knowing that this, 
too, is caused by my fault ?" 

" What do you mean, my poor Millie V 

" Why, Miss, mother did so wish me to go 
this morning with the boys and Jeanie, she 
did not feel easy in sending them without 
me. I was so unkind. Miss, I wouldn't go, 
no, not even when she said she should keep 
Jeanie at home if I did not; and now to 
think of what has happened. Miss ! and all 
through my fault !" gasped Millie. " And — 
and mother — oh. Miss Amy," she continued 
rapidly, "mother's mortal bad — nigh unto 
death, I fear, and you don't know all ; father 
spared me before you and the doctor ; but it 
is I that did it — it is aU through me." 
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The expression of intense misery on Millie's 
young face as she said these words, sent a 
thrill through Amy's affectionate heart, and 
filled it with a deep sensation of grief. She 
allowed Millie to tell her of her negligence 
in not returning home for so long a time, and 
then said to her .kindly,— 

"You must dismiss these thoughts from 
your mind, my dear Millie ; I do not wish to 
underrate your faults, nor to hinder you from 
seeing that love of self, and want of loving 
sympathy for others, defeat their own object 
(besides being displeasing to our Heavenly 
Father) by hindering the cultivation of that 
true love, which, by adding to the happiness 
of those around us, and sharing in their sor- 
rows, must in the end contribute to our 
happiness, and alleviate our own grief. Sor- 
row for your omission in these daily acts of 
love — those 'sweet charities' of home, -which 
are the fruit of that 'charity that never 
faileth ' — you must feel, and you ought to do 
so; but to exaggerate the consequences of 
your faults will only encourage morbid feel- 
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ings, and can do no good. These afflictions 
could not have come but by God*s permission 
— consequences do not add to the sin. Your 
fault of negligence, disobedience, and in- 
attention to your mother's wishes, would 
have been as great, as sinful, if neither your 
mother's painful illness, nor Jeanie's sad 
accident, had occurred; and remember, the 
only sorrow that is of any avail is the 'sorrow 
unto rejpentance^^ which brings amendment!* 

" Do not give me up. Miss Amy, but show 
me what is right. I will try to be what you 
and father would wish me to be — I will in- 
deed." 

"Then 'good-bye,' Millie, which means, 
' God be with you ' — the real interpretation 
of our farewell greeting — and may * He bless 
you, and guide you into all truth ' and love." 
So saying, and kindly kissing the flushed face 
turned so eagerly to her own, she joined her 
father on his way to the Eectory. 

The two girls felt very miserable after Mr. 
and Miss Leslie had left them, and for a few 
minutes felt inclined to give way to tears ; 
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but the thought of how much there was to 
do, which could only be done by themselves, 
obliged them to deny themselves the luxury 
of a good cry ; so merely exchanging a few 
words in a low tone, they exerted themselves 
to do all that was necessary, and the exer- 
tion and work were most beneficial to both 
of them. A little incident which occurred 
marked the softening effect which sorrow had 
already had on Millie. In clearing out the 
sitting-room, and putting things straight, she 
nearly stumbled over Jeanie's little kitten, 
who, frightened at the appearance of strangers, 
and at the unusual tumult, had crept under 
the couch in the back room, and, dislodged 
from thence by the removal of the couch, was 
wandering about, uncertain where to find 
quietness and rest. Millie took up the poor, 
frightened, little thing, caressed it, and carried 
it on to little Polly's bed, where she laid it 
down. The children still slept, but showed 
symptoms of awaking, and Millie hastened 
down to consult with Susan upon the best 
means of managing for them, so as to have 
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but little noise and bustle. Upon looking in 
at the door, with the intention of beckoning 
her into the back room, she saw her looking 
at a bundle of wild flowers which had been 
thrown upon the table, with the tears running 
down her cheeks. She stepped into the 
other room to Millie, and pointing to 
some fine flags and other water-flowers, she 
said, — 

" These were the flowers deaf Jeanie got 
for me, and almost as soon as she became 
sensible, she asked whether they were safe. 
I shall throw them all away ; I care nothing 
for the prize now." 

A few words of explanation put Millie in 
possession of the facts about the flowers, 
and she protested against their being de- 
stroyed. 

" On the contrary," she said, " I will put 
them into water, and when we have time 
to-morrow morning we will arrange them. 
For Jeanie's sake you must do your best." 

A moan of pain frpm Jeanie, showed that 
her slumber was restless and uneasy; and 

1EL 



i 
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Millie was still holding a consultation as 
to the best method of attending to Polly 
and baby, without interfering with Jeanie's 
claims, when the latch of the outer door was 
softly opened, and kind Mrs. Hart looked in, 
and gave to Millie the joyful announcement that 
she was able to spare her an hour or two of 
her time, and that she and Mrs. Pritchard 
had taken the younger boys for the night. 

"How very kind everybody is," said 
Millie ; gratefully thanking Mrs. Hart, who 
treated her own kindness as a *' matter of 
course." Very beautiful is this universal 
trait in the character of those servants of 
God to whom He gives their bread day by 
day; they most willingly and cheerfully 
give their aid to each other in times of sick- 
ness and distress ; bestowing freely what is 
so valuable to them, their time as well as 
their sympathy. David Evans was most 
warm in his thanks to Mrs. Hart. He 
brought a more hopeful report from the sick 
room. Mrs. Evans showed symptoms of 
quiet sleep, from which he trusted she would 
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wake refreshed. Warm-hearted Mrs. Hart 
left such particular directions for the treat- 
ment of Jeanie during the night, that Millie 
felt part of the load lifted from her shoulders, 
she insisted that Susan should lie down the 
first part of the night, and made her father 
promise to do the same ; while she and Mrs. 
Gregory took the first watch with the invalids, 
engaging to call Susan when her father re- 
lieved the nurse. Before the two girls parted, 
they took down the wild flowers, and Millie 
produced a book which Miss Leslie had given 
her, and with the help of that, and some 
little knowledge of her own, the girls were 
able to make out a tolerable number of the 
flowers by their English names, and Susan 
wrote neatly out a list of them on a slip of 
paper. As Millie went into the back room, 
to replace the flowers on a shelf, a book, 
hitherto unperceived by her, caught her eye. 
She took it up and saw it was one which 
would have helped her very much in the 
approaching school examination. A book 
in fact, which Mr. Leslie had promised to 
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lend her, and which, she doubted not, he 
had brought that morning. She mechanically 
turned over the leaves, and thought how 
pleased she should have been a few hours ago. 
Only this morning ! could it have been so 
short a time since she had thought out her 
life and dreamed dreams, and felt so sure of 
her career, and of her success in it ? Why, 
she had lived an age since then ! She closed 
the book with a sigh, and, as if unconsciously 
to herself, relinquishing the path she had 
marked out as the only one possible or 
pleasant for her, and accepting the one se- 
lected, she said to herself, "Well, it will be 
useful to Susan, but oh ! " she added, drearily, 
as she thought of her father, mother, the 
children, and all there would be to do, "how 
shall I be able to get on ? how manage in a 
life to which I seem so unsuited ? and her 
father's petition for her again occurred to 
soothe and calm her, and carried her thoughts 
to the still tenderer Father who knew so 
much better than she did what was good for 
ber; and to that loving Saviour who could 
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"feel for her infirmities/' and who would teach 
her to bear the lot assigned to her by a 
Heavenly Father's love, to " possess her soul 
in patience," to " wait in hope." 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

^* Let us gather up the sunbeams, 

Lying all around our path ; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses — 

Casting out the thorns and chaff. 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 

In the blessings of to-day ; 
With a patient hand removing 

All the briers from the way ; 
Then scatter seeds of kindness, 

For our reaping by-and-bye. 

Mrs. E. H. Gates. 

The next day's sun shone brightly on a 
pretty animated scene in the village of Ash- 
down. It was the day of the annual flower 
show. "The Exhibition of the Ashdown 
Hortular Society " was the large name given 
by the villagers to their pretty yearly horti- 
cultural exhibition. It was held in the 
beautiful grounds belonging to the Eectory. 
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The 25th of June was the perfection of a 
June day ; the air not too warm, hut de- 
liciously clear. Nature had donned her 
most gorgeous apparel; and the villagers, 
in delighted sympathy, came out in holiday 
attire to do honour to the occasion. The ap- 
proach to the Eectory was crowded from an 
early hour in the morning with carts, car- 
riages, and wheelbarrows laden with fine fruit, 
vegetables, and rare and brilliant flowers. 
Flags flying over an arched gateway marked 
the entrance to the exhibition, and the lively 
strains of a band, kindly lent by the colonel 
of a regiment stationed in the neighbouring 
town, added the charms of music to the other 
attractions ; and by its inspiriting tones, en- 
deavoured to infuse mirth and good-fellow- 
ship, to which the visitors heartUy responded 
by honest English merriment, and good- 
humoured fun. The tent, tastefully deco- 
rated by some of the ladies of the village, 
looked very gay and inviting, and was well 
filled with contributions for competition from 
all classes. Well filled also in other respects, 
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for SO numerous were the delighted faces that 
crowded it, that Miss Leslie found some 
trouble in making her way "to the space de- 
voted to " cut flowers, ornamental bouquets, 
and wild flowers." She wanted to see whose 
collection had obtained the prize, and was 
anxious to give details of everything to the 
two girls keeping watch at David Evans's 
cottage. 

She did not doubt but that Jessie Pratt 
would be the successful competitor, and felt 
half vexed with herself for disliking so much 
that the pretty gift of a book on wild flowers, 
which she held in her hand to be given to 
the successful candidate, should be obtained 
by her instead of by her favourite Susan 
Hart. 

A very tasteful decoration met her eyes 
over the shoulders of the crowd, — a tall vase 
(which she instantly recognised as a cherished 
possession of Mrs. Evans, — a subject of great 
admiration in her baby-days,— given to that 
good woman by Amy^s mother), rose from a 
bed of moss, fringed with ferns— the outer 
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ring of which was edged with " forget-me- 
nots." Placed at regular distances, white 
water lilies were divided by dog roses ; while 
close round the base of the vase were numer- 
ous other specimens of wild flowers, taste- 
fully disposed, among which were conspicu- 
ous yellow flags, fox gloves, and buckbean, 
interspersed with ferns. • Eound the stem of 
the vase were twined convolvoli and honey- 
suckle, while in the vase itseK were several 
specimens of grasses, with a few scarlet 
poppy blossoms, and a spray or two of ivy 
drooping from the mouth of the vase. 

The whole arrangement was so elegant 
and. so tastfuUy executed, that Amy Leslie 
did not wonder at the card with " First Prize" 
placed upon it ; and she made her way 
through the crowd with even a greater 
amount of curiosity as to who had sent it. At 
the base she saw a paper with the names 
of many of the flowers neatly written out, 
and, to her surprise and pleasure, found that 
the decoration was sent by Susan Hart. 
Some words of commendation of the col- 
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lection and mode of arrangement were written 
on the card. 

Amy looked at the other collections; 
several were good and well arranged, and she 
saw with pleasure that little May Wood had 
carried off " Third Prize ; " but nowhere could 
she see flowers from Jessie Pratt. Extremely 
puzzled, she made her way to the entrance of 
the tent, and here she met the object of her 
thoughts. Jessie Pratt blushed and looked 
down as she made her curtsey. 

" I have been looking for your flowers, 
Jessie,*' said Miss Leslie. 

" I did not send them, Miss." 

" How very odd of you, Jessie, is it not ? 
You seemed so anxious to gain the prize 
yesterday. What made you chauge your 
mind ? " 

Jessie did not raise her eyes as she 
muttered somethiug, which Amy construed 
into "Don't know;" and then she added, 
" Susan Hart has the first prize. Miss," in a 
manner so awkward and constrained, that 
Amy could not help saying, — 
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" I do not understand you, Jessie," upon 
which she curtseyed, and replied, — 

*' Thank you Miss," evidently not compre- 
hending what was said to her, and hurried 
away, seeming glad to make her escape. 

" What an odd, repulsive, sullen girl she 
is," thought Amy, when the object of her 
thoughts again came up, saying, — 

*' I forgot, Miss ; please do you know how 
Mrs. Evans and Jeanie are 1 " 

" There is some feeling in her I am glad to 
see, but I am more puzzled about her than 
before. Why did she not send her flowers, 
and why can she not tell the reason ?" So 
mused Amy, as she walked towards the 
Evans's cottage. 

Arrived there, she was much relieved to 
find that there was some decided improve- 
ment in Mrs. Evans's symptoms ; though 
she still took but little notice, and could not 
speak intelligibly. Still, she seemed to know 
her husband when she looked at him. Little 
Jeanie, too, was not so feverish, and the re- 
lief to the two girls was so great, that they 
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were able to listen with pleasure to all Miss 
Leslie had to tell them. 

" And Susan has ' first prize ' for her wild 
flowers," was her concluding information. 

" Oh, yes. Miss Amy, I am so pleased ; 
Jessie Pratt sent her little brother to tell me. 
Was it not kind of her ?" 

" Jessie ? Yes, it was very kind. I am 
puzzled about her. She did not send her 
flowers after all to the show. How beauti- 
fully you arranged your collection, Susan. 
I had no idea any girl of my class had so 
much taste." 

" That was Millie's, Miss. Mr. Evans lent 
mo the vase, and Millie helped me. She 
said she had often seen you do the flowers at 
the llectory. I wondered at her, that I did, 
but she said ' she had eyes in her head. " 

** And kindness in her heart, too, it seems," 
said Amy, looking with her pleasant smile at 
the blushing Millia " I am very glad you 
make such good use of your eyes, and if you 
turn them to such kindly purpose, your eyes 
will be of the number of those which are 
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'blessed/ But I am still perplexed. Where 
did you get such lovely water lilies, and the 
fox gloves ? I thought those you gathered 
had been lost or spoilt/* 

" Yes, Miss ; and that is what *mazes us. 
Just as we were beginning to make up the 
flowers, Mrs. Gregory saw a little boy peep 
in at the back-door. She asked his business, 
and he put these lilies and fox gloves into 
her hand, and said 'they were for Susan 
Hart.' We were wonderfully curious about 
them, but Mrs. Gregory said ' she took no 
punctual note of the little chap, and she does 
not think she should know him again.' We 
can't [think who it can be. We did speak 
of father, but mother says she knows he 
hasn't stirred out except to go to the flower 
show." 

"You can't think, Miss Amy," added 
Millie, "how pleased little Jeanie is that 
Susan has got the prize. It seems to have 
done her good, it does." 

Amy Leslie soon took leave of the girls, 
promising to call a^ain in the evening. She 
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wanted to think it all out by herself. On her 
way to the Eectory she met Joseph Pratt, 
and accosted him with, — 

" How many prizes shall you carry away 
to-night, Pratt?" 

"Thank 'ee kindly. Miss," said Joseph, 
flourishing a pocket-handkerchief and wiping 
his face as he spoke. " Yes, Miss, I have 
three. One for the best kept garden, the 
second prize for potatoes, and the first prize 
for strawberries." 

" I am very glad of it, for I am sure you 
deserve them. My father says you take 
such pride in your garden. But how was it 
that Jessie did not show any flowers ? I 
felt sure she would get one of the prizes." 

" Ah, there. Miss, I am dazed," said Joseph, 
lifting his hat off his head and running his 
fingers through his hair, as if to assist in the 
working of his brain. "I felt sure of her 
having chief prize. Nothing would con- 
tent her this morning (as I had to go to 
'Little Barrow Heath'), till Ipromisedl would 
bunt ber up some fox gloves, and I found 
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some rigLt fine ones ; and as^ I come home, I 
see by Plover's Mill some water lilies — ^rale 
beauties. Says I to myself, they will just suit 
our gal. So I^^ied up my dickey and hooked 
'em out o' water — rare trouble I had, I can 
tell 'ee, Miss, — but they looked that hootiful 
that I couldn't help clinking my eye round, 
to have a blink of 'em, maybe a score of 
times. And Jessie, she did seem aU over 
like at the sight of 'em. She catched hold of 
me, and didn't seem to know how to make 
enough of me for pleasure. And then — there! 
how's one to make out gals ? — she didn't 
use 'em at all. Miss Leslie '11 'sense me, 
Miss, talking thus to the likes of her ; but, 't 
do rile a man to see such contrairy ways, 
't do ; and I a-wishing to pleasure her." 

" But I think you did give her pleasure, 
and I feel sure your lilies went to the show 
after all," said Amy, upon whom light began 
to dawn. 

" Eh ! Miss, what ?" answered Joseph, with 
a puzzled air. 

"Never mind now, Pratt; send Jessie up 
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to the Eectory this evening, if you please ; I 
want to speak to her." 

" Parson's daughter is rather dull to-day, 
or else I'm daft, which ain't surprising, see- 
ing what a muddle has been made of it all," 
was Joseph's soliloquy, as he took his road 
homewards, having signified assent to Miss 
Leslie's wishes. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

" Life is made up, not of great sacrifice or duties, but 
of little things, in which smiles and kindnesses, and small 
obligations, given habitually, are what win and preserve 
the heart, and secure comfort. '* 

— Sir H. Davy. 

The pretty drawing-room at the Eectory pre- 
sented the same neat and well-ordered aspect, 
that it had exhibited on the evening when it 
was first introduced to notice, and again Amy- 
Leslie sat at the open window, watching the 
effect of the lengthening shadows as they 
crept over the pretty lawn, inhaling the 
sweet fragrance of the mignonette and helio- 
trope planted close to the windows, and list- 
ening to the mirthful sounds as they came 
softened to her ear, in their transit from the 

lower part of the grounds, where the exhibi- 

I 
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tion of the "Hortular Society" was held, 
across the rippling stream which divided 
them from the lawn. Mr Leslie was absent 
from the room, preparing himself for the dis- 
tribution of the " prizes ;" and so, again, was 
Amy alone, and at liberty to occupy herseK 
with meditating upon the events of the last 
two days. The pleased expression on her 
bright countenance showed that, on this even- 
ing, the subject of her thoughts was agreeable. 

"We know not what a- day may bring 
forth," she said to herself, " and most merci- 
ful it is that we do not know. • But neither 
can our- feeble sight see what may be the 
result of those very events which we deem 
most disastrous. 'Thou doest all things well, 
Lord,'" was her pious thought. "Oh that our 
weak eyes could see, and our poor, erring 
. hearts feel, how surely ' Thy loving-kindness 
and mercy ' prevent ' and follow us all the 
days of our life.'" 

The announcement that Jessie Pratt was 
come, according to her wish, put a stop to 
further meditation. The interview with 
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Jessie did not lead to quite such satisfactory- 
results, as Amy had hoped it would do. She 
was so very reserved, so awkward, and so 
unpleasant in manner, that though Miss 
Leslie could see that the girl was really 
suffering from some cause, she could not, by 
€iny kindness of words and manner, make 
her open or communicative; she advanced 
nothing of her own accord, and only answered 
her questions when hard pressed. Amy as- 
certained, indeed, that her surmises, with 
regard to the destination of the foxgloves 
and water-lilies Joseph Pratt had mentioned, 
were correct; and, aft^ much trouble, she 
elicited the fact, that it was Jeanie's loving 
desire that Susan should have the prize which 
was shown in her thoughtfulness about the 
flowers she had gathered for her friend, and 
in her desire that Mr. Leslie should know she 
had done all she could even when suffering 
great pain, that had revived the impression 
made upon her by Mr Leslie's address, and 
had induced her to try to get something 
pretty for Susan; and the wish was made 
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the stronger by the effect produced on hearing 
of Mrs Evans's illness. More than this she 
could not be brought to say. To the inquiry 
of " why she did not send her own flowers to 
the show ?" she gave her former reply, " she 
didn't know," "she'd no heart," &c. No 
confession of wrong-doing or sorrow for the 
same, could be obtained from Jessie; no 
allusion to the loss of Susan's flowers, or the 
injury to them, was made by her, and Miss 
Leslie wisely forbore to make any remark 
concerning them, though more convinced 
than before, that Louisa Bright was correct 
in thinking Jessie had "had something to do 
with the matter. After all. Amy was obliged 
to be contented with the hope that Jessie's 
kind action in getting flowers for Susan, and 
the fact of her not trying to obtain the prize 
for herself, were evidences of better feelings 
being awakened, and that she was striving 
to overcome her self-love, and doing battle 
with "envy and uncharitableness." She 
trusted, too, that her ofier of friendly help 
and service might produce beneficial results, 
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though the manner of accepting it was un- 
gracious in the extreme. "If I could but 
melt that icy reserve," thought Amy, "I 
might be able to call up a happier expression 
on that sullen countenance. Meantime, I 
must not allow myself to be discouraged, but 
must 'hope for the best;'" and, with a sigh, 
she dismissed Jessie, telling her to come 
again very soon. 

• * « • • 

Mrs. Evans never entirely recovered from 
the sudden and severe attack which had so 
benumbed her faculties, and though she 
lingered for nearly two years, her speech and 
mode of expressing herself, continued im- 
perfect. She recovered, however, the powers 
of her mind sufficiently to be able to recog- 
nise her dear ones, and to express (in a manner 
perfectly intelligible to Millie) her apprecia- 
tion of Millie's tender care for her comfort 
and pleasure. She watched also, with a 
gratified expression, MiUie's loving efforts to 
minister to the wants and amusement of her 
father, brothers, and sisters, and strove tc^ 
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assure Millie of her gratitude and love. 
Slowly, gradually her life wore away ; there 
was no perceptible change, only as month 
after month passed, each left her weaker, less 
able to make the slightest exertion; her 
intellect became feebler, and at last she 
sank so imperceptibly, that her loving hus- 
band, and watchful children, did not know 
the exact moment when God called her to 
Himself. They thought her asleep, but she 
had ceased to breathe ; " she was gone to her 
rest/' 

And Millie ! of course she did not return 
to her school studies, but had to give up the 
object of her long-cherished ambition — ^the 
desire to become a certificated governess. 
A different round of duties and occupa- 
tions occupied her now, and she had to 
give up the visions of usefulness and help- 
fulness, she had conjured up in the old 
Grange Lane, oh ! so long ago. She was now 
her father's right hand, and able to help him 
in a manner not then dreamed of. And thus 
it often happens to ixs •, our wishes, our de- 
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signs, onr prayers are listened to, and worked 
out, it may be, bttt oh! how differently to 
what we should have shaped them had we 
had the carving of our own materials. One, 
whose unerring wisdom knows far better 
than we do what is good for us, has turned 
our talents in a direction more useful, more 
beneficial, than we in our blindness had de- 
signed. And so it was with Millie, had she 
been permitted to work out her heart's de- 
sire, she might daily have exhibited more 
self-love, more vanity, but in " the state of 
life'* to which she was called under her 
kind father's fostering care, aided by the 
constant help of her firm friend and teacher. 
Miss Leslie, and guided by the love of her 
Heavenly Father, upon whom she had learnt 
to lean, she was taught lessons of love. 
Daily, hourly, thought for others destroyed 
the noxious weed of self-love, which had led 
to self-pleasing, and made her more gentle, 
more self-denying, more full of sympathy and 
" loving-kindness." 

It is not to be supposed that Millie alt<^^<^ 
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all at once. That the great and sudden 
shock she received, though it awakened her 
conscience, and made her see how faulty she 
had been, had the power to recover her im- 
mediately from the meshes of the net she had 
woven so closely round herself. Many 
Struggles she had with duties uncongenial to 
her, many, many times she erred, in many con- 
flicts she failed. Self-love is not destroyed 
in a moment; many tears, many prayers, 
many struggles are required before it can be 
rooted up. Neither is " Charity," unselfish 
love, sympathy with, and consideration for 
others, to be acquired directly their true 
beauty is perceived. Love is not a flower that 
will spring up and blossom in a day. The seed 
may be sown, but it requires diflferent influ- 
ences to make it fructify. It must be tended 
by much thoughtful care, fostered by earnest 
prayers, watered by Heavenly grace, before it 
will expand, and exhale all its fragrance. 
And thus it was with Millie. The seed sown 
hjr the trials so suddenly sent to her, was 
not alio wed to fall on banen ground. * ' Briars 
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and thorns might spring up," and occasionally 
"choke it/' but still it did "take root," 
" spring up," and in the end, " bring forth 
the fruit" of tender, self-sacrificing love. 

A conversation which took place between 
Millie and her kind friend Amy, then a 
happy wife and mother, a few years after 
the commencement of this story, wUl serve 
to illustrate what I have just said, — 

"Millie, my father has told me a little 
secret, you will let me congratulate you, 
which I do most sincerely, for John is a 
very excellent young man. He has been a 
good son, a good brother, and a faithful ser- 
vant; an excellent foundation to build a 
good husband upon." 

"Yes, ma'am, thank you," said Millie, 
blushing rosy red, " John is very good, and 
I think I am very fortunate to be chosen by 
him." 

" But yet you wUl not consent to make him 
happy," observed Amy, anxious to hear what 
Millie would say. "Papa has given him 
the pretty cottage at the end of the grounds 
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for his residence; but John says *he shall 
have plenty of time to fit it up ready for 
you, for you will not hear of marrying for a 
long time,' " 

" John knows I cannot leave father, and 
my brothers, and the children yet I must 
stay with them till Jeanie is able to take my 
place. She is a wise, loving little thing, and 
will be a woman before her time. John is 
willing to wait, and says he should not like 
me so much if I forgot loviTig duty to father 
and the little ones.'' 

Amy detailed this conversation to her 
father in the evening; and added, "I am 
satisfied with Millie now. She has rectified 
that which was 'wanting' in her character, and 
has learned sympathy and love. The hidden 
springs within flow from purer sources. 
And I believe, by God's help, she will never 
forget the lesson which she was taught on 
that never-to-be-forgotten Midsummer Day. 

THE END. 
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